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For the Companion. | 
THE “SCRUB-RACE.” 


“Cattle-shows,” as the agricultural fairs of | 
New England are generally called in the coun- | 
uy, are the great holidays of autumn for the) 
farmer-boy. For besides the show of neat stock | 
and horses, there are always plenty of “‘side-| 
shows,’’ where he can spend the little money he | 
has carefully saved during the summer, and get | 
swindled to the full extent of his verdancy,—all | 
of which, however, helps him to “cut his eye 
weth” and get the “‘hay-seed out of his hair.’’ 

Atleast this is the most comfortable view to | 
take of it. Well do I remember the first Cat- 
tleshow ever held in my native county, and its | 
famous “‘slow-race,’’ some account of which I 
gave in a previous number of the Companion. 
The slow-race came off the first day of the fair. 
Qn the second day came the bona fide horse- 
trots, of great interest and pregnant with great 
nischief to all the young men who owned horses 
troubled with that dangerous diseage,—speed. 

On the third and last day, the ladies rode 
horseback. But the chief attraction in the fore- 
noon—for us boys, at least—was a white-haired 
aud long-bearded man, who ate glass tumblers, 
biting off and chewing up with apparent relish 
great mouthfuls of glass, as if it were a crust of 
bread. Afterwards he fought with his dog, 
wing only his mouth, growling and snapping in 
weh a frightful way that it was hard telling 
which brute was the dog. Of course he passed 
hishat round for our coppers after the “‘battle 
was over,”’ and the tumblers eaten up. 

The final, and to the boys the most exciting 
feature of the whole fair, was the ‘“‘scrub-race,”’ 
which came off at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

In this race every animal was allowed to take 
part, except horses. Men, boys, dogs harnessed 
into carts and carrying their owners; cows, 
steers and goats, became competitors for the 
prize; in short, everything or anything, on four 
legs or two, except, as I have said, the equine race. 
The prize was ten dollars to the winner, meaning 
he, she or it that first reached the judge’s stand. 
An extra rail had been put in the fence inclosing 
the race-course, to keep the contestants on the 
wack and out of the crowd. 

Among the competitors were three men and 
about a dozen boys. The interest of the spec- 
tators, however, centred on the four-footed 
“taers.”” Among these was a little black and 
white Canadian cow, with fawn-colored legs and 
slim, black-tipped horns. This creature was the 
property of a Frenchman, who could speak 
sarcely a word of English. She was harnessed, 
like a horse, and dragged an old pair of wheels. 

Jinnay, as her owner called her, galloped over 
the track at an astonishing speed. 

Then there was a boy with a stub-tailed, brin- 
dled bull-dog. The dog was harnessed into a 
little four-wheeled wagon, just big enough for 
the driver to sit in. Another lad, in a two- 
wheeled cart, drove a great, curly, shaggy New- 
foundland dog. And still another boy drove a 
aall, stocky, reddish-yellow dog, of no particu- 
lar breed. This latter dog had erect, prick ears, 
amd a very surly expression of countenance. 
His character was also indicated by his tail, 

which was straight and stiff asa file. He an- 
swered to the name of Gub, and his master to 
that of Jimmy Stirks. 

Then there was an old man with a large, 
Mouse-colored jackass, and another man with a 
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favorite. How the crowd cheered and hooted as 
he passed, for above all the din of the race, the 
voice of the little Canadian could be heard 
screaming, ““Mush daw! Mush daw!” as he 
plied his stick, and sometimes, “‘Herret, Jinney! 
Herret, twa sacre petite broot!” 

In the height of the confusion, the jackass 
brayed. That was the final touch of fun for the 
crowd, 

The handsome Newfoundland dog might have 
won, if he had attended to his business; but his 
delight seemed to be in barking, and chasing 
Jinnay. The little yellow “chunked” dog, with 
the prick ears, on the contrary, never turned to 
right or left, but shot like an arrow straight for 
his mark. How those little cart-wheels did 
buzz! And he won the race by eight or ten 
rods, leaving men, boys, and Jinnay behind. 
So much for steady purpose and application. 
His owner was a proud boy that afternoon, and 
a “great man” among his fellows. 

Thad and I were of the opinion, however, that 
our old Tige could outrun the yellow dog. We 
resolved to train him to run in a harness, and to 
enter him next year, at all events, as a competi- 
tor. 

Tige, like the yellow winner of the race, was 
a “no nation’ dog,—that is to say, he belonged 
to no particular breed. He was a kind of 
“speckled’”’ dog, long-legged and bushy-tailed, 
with a stout neck and a rather big, thick head— 
an unrecorded combination of breeds. 

We manufactured a cart and harness, and 
trained Tige in our leisure hours through the next 
season, and in the fall entered him for the scrub- 
race, Thad drove. But I hurry over this race. 
Poor Tige was beaten, and by that same yellow 
Gub, who had been steadily trained by his owner, 


ten dollars. 


up all thoughts of further competition. 


ka Frenchman, named Corbain. 





mule. The mule, however, was ruled out by 
the judges, on the ground that he had “‘horse- 
blood in him.” There was an excited argument 
about the matter, however, and the point re- 
mained in some doubt. 








' Poork.was the favorite with the crowd of 
| Spectators, from their very first sight of him. 
| Such a shout as was raised when Thad and 
|I led him upon the course harnessed in the 
cart, and muttering to himself, “Reh-reh!”’ and 
“Rah-rah!’? This wasa novelty indeed. Nev- 
er before had a hog been seen, on that race- 
course, at least. Nobody dared bet on his suc- 
cess, for which I am glad; but every eye was 
upon the ungainly animal, to a chorus of ‘“Wheh- 
wheh! Whee! whee, there! Where’s yer swill 
pail?”’ ete. 

Thad got in the cart with his switches. We 
pushed the obstinate brute well up into the 
frontline. Every dog was growling at the smell 
| of him. 

When the word “Go” came from the judges, 
Thad laid on the switch. With a trumpet-like 
squeal, Pork sprang into that old-time gallop we 
both of us knew so well. Thad used the switch 
pretty actively, and with shrill, angry squeals, 
Pork dashed past men and boys, actually going 
between the legs of one fellow, and upsetting 
him, greatly to his disgust and indignation. 
The dogs resented his company, and turned on 
him fiercely. Poork was more than even Gub 
could tolerate and preserve his equanimity. In 
the woods. The animals.are of all colors. This! spite of Jimmy Stirk’s desperate efforts, Gub 
one was “‘calico’”’ color,—black and yellow and | rushed at the hog, throwing Jimmy sprawling 
white. Corbain called it “Le Cooshong,” from | out of the cart. In fact, Poork first demoralized 
cochon, I presume. Sometimes this was changed | hig rivals, then dashed past them, under Thad’s 
for ‘Le Poork,”’ from pore, I suppose. | vigorous driving. And he won the race, amidst 

“Poork’’ immediately became well known and | such applause as had never before been called 
infamous. He ran at large, and soon made} forth by any event at that catttle-show. Poor 
himself at home in every farm-yard in the vicin- | Jimmy Stirks was in a dreadful passion. But 
ity. Notaneatable thing was safe from him.) Thad and I got the ten dollars, and the glory, 
Dogs and boys had their hands full in endeayor- | such as it was, that day. 
ing to keep him from mischief. And now shall I tell you what became of 

We soon found out that neither board fence Poork? Well, boylike, we concluded to keep 
nor stone wall were impediments to him; and | him for the race next year, but were disappoint- 
that neither man, dog or horse could catch or! ed in a queer way. There is a tender spot on a 
head him off when once he got his “snoot”’ up| hog’s nose,—mortally tender, it seems. One 
for a race. If he couldn’t jump a fence, he morning, Thad went to feed Poork, and for the 
would go through it. All he wanted was an! purpose of driving him out of the trough, he 
open space, big enough to aim his long snout at, | picked up a little stick, not larger than a man’s 
and either the hole became larger or the fence | finger, and gave the animal a light tap—as hoe 
gave way. says—on the nose. To his utter astonisiiment, 

The brute had fearful teeth, almost tusks. Poork dropped like a stone upon the ground, 
These he would gnash together ominously, and | and died in a few minutes. 
then strike his head sidewise with really danger- | 
ous force. He was, I think, the nearest approach 
in aspect, habits and manners to the wild boar, 
of any “‘hog’’ ever seen in New England. MISS TRAVELLER BROWN. 

One morning, after a prodigious scrimmage to} She had considerable money, or in other 
get this hog out of our squash patch, it came | words, she held a life-lease of two small farms 
into Thad’s head that the vicious animal would | that were occupied by her two brothers. One 
be a success in the serub-race. We drove the | was in Connecticut, the other in Massachusetts. 
creature home, and told Corbain that we would | Her temper was none of the best, and being ‘‘ec- 
shoot the brute the very next time we caught centric,” as people say when wishing to be 
him on our premises, or we would buy him if | charitable, she spent a great part of her time 
the animal was for sale and the price not too! travelling between the two farms. When she 
| high. Under such circumstances, the Madawas-| became angry at the folks in one place, she 
| kian concluded to sell for “four dollar.” | would start for the other. Being quite careful 
| The sale was made, and we built a stout log | of her money, she always went on foot, and con- 


pen for Poork. He jumped out of it before we | sidered the board she got from people on the 
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Jimmy Stirks, and showed most wonderful | had fairly shut the gate. To secure the animal, | way as clear profit. 
speed. Again Jimmy triumphantly bore off the | we literally had to build a pen ten feet high. 


| She was inclined to be prond, or **aristocratic,”® 
Our next endeavor was to put a muzzle of|as she said, and supposed she did the people 


Thad and I concluded it would be useless in| sole leather on his nose. This was a difficult} upon whose hospitality she imposed a great 
the future to attempt to outrun Gub, and gave | task, but we succeeded in doing it. So lean was | honor by favoring them with her company. 


| the creature’s neck that we had no difficulty in| I remember her knocking at our front door 


In August, however, of the following year, | buckling the strap round it. Then we fastened | one cold, blustering day in winter. My mother 
there moved into our neighborhood a Madawas- | a halter to the muzzle, and after that were able, invited her into the house, and as she sat down 
A diminutive | to have our “property”? somewhat under control. | in the kitchen, she said, with her usual asperity, 
“‘Cannuck”’ horse and cart carried all his goods, | At length we hitched him into the dog-cart. He | ‘‘Haven’t you a fire anywhere but in the cook- 
together with his little brown wife and three was sulky, of course. | 
“bambins.” The family came in the night,—as | amount of pricking with a brad, or pushing, or of | 


That we expected. No | stove?” 


“We are ironing here,’’ said mother. ‘The 


| Madawaska folks always do—at least, they ar- | beating, would make him budge aninch. But! room is very warm, and you will be more com- 
| rived very early one morning, and took posses-| we found that a green switch used smartly | fortable here than in any other room.” 


sion of an old log house, on the outskirts of the about his ears would put his legs in motion at 


She took off the Shaker sun-bonnet she always 


At the word “Go” from the judges, there was | neighborhood, which nobody claimed, or cared | any time, and call forth shrill expostulations, wore, threw it spitefully on the floor, saying, “A 


‘scratch for it. Men, boys, dogs, cows and don-| to live in. With them, led or driven, by some | that moved our hearts. 


| Shaker is the coldest head-gear a Yankee ever 


key started over the course, in most laughable | process we could never understand, was a great! I will not take up time and space by telling of | invented.” 
‘onfusion. The Newfoundland barked from | gaunt, fearful creature, such as in Madawaska/ our more or less successful efforts at training | “Why do you wear it in the winter?” I asked, 


‘winging his great bushy tail. 


world would as soon be taken for a wolf. 


The Frenchman with his cow was the popular, These Madawaska people let their hogs run in grounds, and entered him for the sernb-race, | 


pure delight at the uproar, as he dashed on, passes for a hog, but in any other part of the! Poork for the Cattle-show. Suffice it to say that | pleasantly. She turned upon me like a wasp, 


| in October we took him in a cart to the fair-' and said,— 
“Do you suppose I am going to spoil my com 
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plexion wearing one of your little hity-tity | 
hoods? If you do, you are grandly mistaken. 
Get me a cup of tea quick, so I can be going 
along, and stop asking questions.” 

So I obeyed the poor woman, and as she was 


preparing to resume her travels, mother brought | 


her a little scarf to tie over her ears. She put it 
on without thanking her. After she was ready 
to start, cumbered with a variety of bags and 
bundles, she walked near the looking-glass. It 
was tipped at just the right angle to give her a 
full length view of herself. She gave 
glance, and exclaimed,— 

“T look bad enough to scare the very evil one. 
What did you let me look in that glass for?’ 
And tearing the pretty scarf from her head, she 
threw it down, and bounced out of the room, leay- 
ing us laughing in spite of the pity we felt for her. 

Some weeks later, as she was on her return 
journey, she called at the house again. “I opened 
the door, and being alone in the house, was 
frightened, for [ foolishly had a mortal terror of 
the woman. 

“How do you do, dear?” she asked, very 
pleasantly. ‘‘I’m tired almost to death.’’ She 
pushed past me into the parlor, where she began 


one 


to take off her things, saying, ““Make mea cup | 
of tea as quick as you can, and bring it to me, | 


and a bit of cake and jelly, or anything nice you 
have, to stay my stomach until tea-time.”” 

“What shall I do?’ I thought. ‘Perhaps she 
will insist on remaining here all night!’’ 

As I returned with a tray and her tea, cake 
and jelly, my worst fears were confirmed. She 
was sitting in front of the fire in the easiest 
chair in the room, with her feet on the fender, 
and, as I handed her the tray, said,— 

“I met your pa and ma back here on the road, 
and they told me they were going a journey, 
and should be gone a week, and that you were 
keeping house, and they wished I would come 
and stay with you, and tell you what to do. 
Your ma said she should consider it a real favor 
if I would, and she said I must tell you to get 
the spare room ready for me, and have a free- 
stone warm for me, and get me a warm meat 
supper to-night, for I’ve been travelling, you 
know.” 

She would not listen to my weak protestations 
that I did not need any assistance, and I was 
afraid to seem eager or determined, for fear she 
would seold. 

I thought it probable that she might have met 
my parents on the road, but could not believe 
that my mother had made such a request, for 
she knew in what fear I stood of her. 

When my brother came home to tea, he tried 
to induce the woman to continue her journey, 
but she was so polite, and so anxious to do our 
parents a favor in return for the many favors 
they had shown her, as she said, that he was 
completely silenced. 

I broiled a piece of ham for her supper, and in 
the evening picked over beans, by her order, for 
the next day's dinner. She asked for hot gin- 
ger-tea before going to bed, made me carry up a 
free-stone to warm the bed, called to me, after 
all was quiet, to bring her a glass of water, and 
finally told me to be sure and bring her up some 
warm water in the morning for bathing. 

I did not sleep much that night, but consoled 
myself with the hope that the travelling impulse 
would come upon her in the morning. 
vain hope, however, for she came down to break- | 
fast in a nice wrapper and cap she had fished | 
out of some of her bundles. Her hair was} 
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knowledge, and the Genera] started on his ride, 
but did not stop till he arrived at her brother’s 
house, in Rockville. It was fifteen miles, but his 
fast horses didn’t allow the grass to grow un- 
der their feet. Did you say she was in the par- 
lor? I guess I’ll go in and see her.” 

As he entered the room, he said, “‘Good-morn- 
ing, Miss Brown. I am going over to Rockville 
to-day, and will take you there in my new 
sleigh.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Whately, I’m sure,” 
she replied, laying down her book, and holding 
it open by her hand, upon the fingers of which 
were two or three gold rings; “but I feel it my 
| duty to stay here with these dear children until 
| their parents return.” 
| 
| 
! 





“Don’t you think it would be better,’’ said my 
considerate neighbor, taking off and putting on 
his mittens, and rubbing his hands, “to come 

| here’ when Mrs. Miles is at home? You are 
| making her little girl a good deal of trouble.” 

| “O dear, no. You are mistaken. I tell her 
| what to do, and all young housekeepers work 
| much easier when they have some one to direct 
| them;’’ and she gave me a beaming smile. 

My neighbor could say no more, and was 
obliged to give up his benevolent scheme, and 
go away without her. 

That evening she amused Tom and me by 
reading to us, and by marking a twelve men’s 
morris game on a slate, and teaching us to play 
it with corn and beans. 

After we had gone to bed, she called to me 
from her room, saying that she surely smelt 
something burning, and I was forced to go 
prowling around the house in my night-dress in 
search of fire, which, luckily, I did not find. 

The next day I heard brother Tom scream 
from the yard back of the house. Running out, 
I found that in splitting a stick of wood, the axe 
had glanced and had cut his foot fearfully. 

The blood had not yet begun to flow, and the 
gash, spreading open so wide and deep, frightened 
me into screams much louder than poor Tom’s. 
Our united voices brought out our guest from 
the pantry, where, with one of mother’s large 
aprons on, she was making a cream pie to suit 
her own taste. 

She was perfectly quiet and collected now. 
Taking hold of Tom under his arms, she gently 
raised him, and, bidding me to carefully lift his 
feet, we carried him into the kitchen and placed 
him in a large stuffed chair. She ran for a 
sharp knife, and deftly cut open his boot and 
removed it. Then she cut the stocking with the 
shears, and put the wounded foot into a pan of 
lukewarm water to start the blood, to prevent 
lockjaw, she said. Telling me to get her ban- 
dages and some white cotton wadding, she 
dressed the wound in the nicest possible manner, 
wetting it thoroughly with camphor and water. 

Then we carried our patient into the sitting- 
room and put him on the lounge by the fire, and 
I had time to think of what had occurred. I felt 
grateful for what she had done, and was sur- 
prised at her skill and efficiency. 

Tom, of course, was obliged to lie quietly on 
the sofa, and, like most active boys, was very 
restless under his enforced confinement; but 
Miss Brown—‘‘ Auntie Brown,’’ she said she 
should like to have us call her, amused him by 

telling stories and old-fashioned riddles, by 
It was a| 





| teaching him games and reading to him, until 


he told our Neighbor Whately, when he made 
his daily visits to see how we were getting along, 
that he thought it was jolly to be coddled and 


neatly combed, and she really did not look like | taken eare of. 


the same person, At the table she praised my | 


toast and coffee, and made herself so entertain- | 


ing by describing places and people she had seen 
and met, that Lalmost began to look upon her 
as an honored guest. 

A neighbor called, soon after breakfast, and I 
told him about my visitor, who was then in the 
parlor, reading Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,’ 
which she had said was her favorite poem. 

“That beats all,” said Mr. Whately. “She 
called at our house, and my wife told her she 
mustn’t stop here to plague you, because your 
folks were away on a visit, to be gone a week, 
and you and Tom were keeping house.” 

So my neighbor's well-meaning information 
to “Miss Traveller Brown” had had a contrary 
effect from what she intended. 

“T’ve known of her going to houses and stay- 
ing two or three weeks at a time,’’ said Mr. 
Whately. “She stopped once at Gen. Holt’s, in | 
Willington, and remained a fortnight. He is 
rich, you know, and lives in great style. She! 
enjoyed it, and the General didn’t feel like send- 
ing her away. 

“But one day while she was there, a lot of 
company came, and the General asked her to | 
ride with him. She was mightily pleased with 
the invitation, So they quietly put all her traps 
under the seat of the carriage, withont her 


| 

| 

| ) age 

| Brown slept in the bedroom down stairs, getting 
| 

| 

| 


Mr. Whately had thought it best to go for the 
doctor, and when he came, he said nothing 
|could be better than Miss Brown’s treatment; 
| that she probably saved Tom’s life; for had the 


| wound been neglected, he might have bled to 


| death, or have had the lock-jaw; and he took 
his departure without removing the bandages. 

Mr. Whately came to the house every day to 

do Tom's chores, and we got along nicely. Miss 


up every little while to bathe Tom’s foot, so that, 
at the end of the week, when my father and 
mother returned, it was in a fair way to be 


healed in a short time. When we told them our 


j adventures, mother cried, and father said we 
| had been “entertaining an angel unawares.” 


We were all so grateful to “Auntie Brown” 


} 
— we wanted to do something for her; and 


mother, who was not in good health, told her 


| she would be glad to have her remain with us 


as one of the family, and, as far as she was able, 
assist in the household duties. 

She very thankfully accepted the proposal, and 
after she had been with us four weeks, father 
handed her twenty dollars, saying that she had 
well earned it. But she would accept only ten 
dollars, and said she would stay for one dollar a 
week as long as we wanted her and wonld con- 
tinue to treat her as one of the family. 
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It is very seldom she shows any of her bad 
temper now. If she gets vexed occasionally, 
mother soothes her, and her good-nature soon 
asserts itself. 

A physician once told my father that her tem- 
porary insanity was caused by her unfortunate 
temper, which she had given way to in early 
life, and which her parents had not, by judicious 
control, endeavored to restrain. 

Her success in the treatment of Tom’s foot, 
and the mild yet judicious influence of my 
mother, had given her confidence in herself, 
stimulated her self-respect, and had helped her 
better nature to assert itself. 

A short time since, while conversing with a 
lady from a neighboring town about persons of 
this class, she said, “I have often wondered what 
became of a half-crazy person, known far and 
near as ‘Miss Traveller Brown.’ She tramped 
for years through our town. We used to have 
great fun in teasing her, to get her angry, so as 
to hear her scold.”’ 

You can imagine her surprise when told that 
the Auntie Brown, who was held in so much 
esteem in our household, was the Miss Traveller 
Brown whom she and others had treated so 
thoughtlessly and cruelly. 

ANNIE A. PRESTON. 





For the Companion, 
FAIRY TOP MANSE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 
CHAPTER IX.—A SUDDEN DEPARTURE. 


Still in a sort of trance, for I could not forget that 
fateful paragraph, I took leave of my companions, 
Miss Belle Scott actually forgetting her logarithms 
long enough to follow me to the carriage door, and 
hope I should fiud my brother safe at Fairy Top. 

Strange to say, I found Miss Doyle on board the 
same train, and was glad of it. She was going only 
as far as Baltimore, and her chat was both welcome 
and unwelcome. I wanted to be diverted from the 
gloomy fancies that had taken possession of me, and 
she made light of the whole thing in her offhand 
way, so that I was forced to think as she did. 

She depicted the coming pleasures of her sojourn 
in Baltimore. “And it may be,” she said in an 
aside, “I shall give up flirting, as I have given up 
some other things.” 

I could not but understand the significance of her 
words, and my heart beat quicker as she spoke. 

“The fact is,” she added, laughing, “it takes two 
to play at successful flirting, and though I am never 
in earnest, the other party generally is. If I do drop 
it, what shall I find for a compensation?” 

“Self-respect,” I made auswer. 

“TI believe you are right,’? she murmured, and 
plunged into something else. When she left me, I 
had half-forgiven her the hard things that had been 
imputed to her, though I had no means of judging 
how thoroughly she was in earnest. 

“Find your brother and save him for me,’ were 
her parting words. 

The remainder of the journey was doleful enough. 
Night, rain, and wakefulness. If I lost myself fora 
moment, it was only to see images of terror. The 
few stations glistened fitfully with rain and dubious 
lights. On and on, throngh the pelting showers, 
longing for the wings of the lightning, looking for 
the first faint streaks of the dawn. How little like 
the light-hearted school-girl I had pictured myself 
going home! 

And yet I carried better tenants for thoughts than 
I had brought with me. There were people in the 
world beside Virginians—good, upright, gentle, lov- 
ing hearts everywhere. My sympathies were broad- 
ened, my mind and heart enlarged by my contact 
with those generous people, my affections deepened. 
They had been my friends in word and deed, always 
courteous and thoughtful. 

Dear old Virginia would always be first. I could 
not help that, for she is a glorious old State, but I 
should never think and speak with contempt of the 
Northerners again, nor deem them our enemies. 

At last the faint light in the east that heralded 
the coming sun! There had, fortunately, been no 
delays, and we were within six hours of Leeport. 1 
caught myself now and then shivering, then flush- 
ing, fever-hot. Sooty was very kind and attentive, 
and had been through the night. Now her impa- 
tience was as great as my own. 

“T’s just dying to see de ole place,” she said, over 
and over. At the depot stood a smart carriage and 
two lovely grays. I never dreamed it was for me. 

“Please, miss, are you for Fairy Top?’ asked a 
young man. “I’m to drive you; the trunks had 
better be sent by express.” 

The man was a stranger, but I dared not ask one 
question. Presently came the bend in the road that 
brought Fairy Top in view. 

I could scarcely see for the tears in my eyes, but 
Sooty screamed and scared the horses. Fora few 
seconds they ran at the top of their speed, but were 
soon undercontrol. Oh, the dear old hill, the gables, 
the chimneys, the terraces, all rejoicing in a renova- 
tion and freshness that did not escape my sight. Oh, 
the grand, beautiful prospect, the dear old steps, re- 
joicing in their pristine color, and at last Moxie and 
Sickles, trying to stand bolt upright, but breaking 
down and crying like two aged babies as I rushed 
into their arms! 

“Where is Mr. Braddock 2" was my first question. 

“Done gone after Mars, Dart. Started last night,” 


said Moxie. Then {had missed him. Moxie drew 
me into the house, 

Repairs had made the old place new again. The 
fine wainscetting had been replaced; some of the 
pictures were actually restored, and occupied their 
original positions. Even the statuary was there that 
we had put away as hopelessly ruined. The long 
suite of rooms looked out into a garden that had 
been lovely, and the green-honse was mended, 
painted, and full of plants. 

** ‘Deed, miss, it’s like de ole soul coming back in- 
to de body, an’ findin’ it swept and garnished,” saiq 
Moxie. ‘Dem ar’ young men has worked wouders,” 

She then took me up stairs. All the great hall 
was covered with white matting, and the handsome 
carving of the banisters was partially restored. My 
own room was, in the eyes of old Moxic, a marvel of 
beauty. And so it was. My brother had caused jt 
to be papered, painted and furnished all in the 
daintiest shades and colors. From the curtains to 
the door-mat, everything was in exquisite taste, 

“Mars. Douglas gaddered dem flowers de las’ 
thing, while he waiting for de horses yes’erday,” 
said Moxie, pointing to a lovely group of ferns and 
roses. 

“But, Moxie, what do you think about Dart?” ] 
asked, after one hurried glance around, 

“Laws, mistis, I trusts in de heabenly Father,” 
she made reply. “I’s got inner sight, yo’ knows, 
and I sees Mars. Dart somewhar. ’Pend upon it, 
chile, he’s somewhar’!” she added, impressively, 

“But he would be somewhere if he was dead, 
Moxie.” 

“No, chile, he’d be settled, den, an’ I couldn't 
feel. Thar’d be a chunk in my bosom, chile, ef dat 
was de case. Aint dat ar’ de way I felt fo’ yo’ 
father died, honey. Ah, I knows, ] can ’pend on my 
inner sight.” 

“But he’s been gone so long!” 

“I knows dat, honey, case I’s missed him. An’ 
Mars. Douglas, he’s missed him, too. Why, chile, 
dar never was two men so lovin’ as dey was. ‘Twas 
acase of David and Jonathan at fust sight, an’ all 
along. An’ Sickles, he say it’s like Roof and Na- 
moni, it was so beautiful.” 

I turned away, indignant and outraged. 
nran had stolen my brother’s heart from me. 

“It’s a wonder he didn’t make you forget me,” I 
said, chokingly. 

“Who, mistis? forgit who?’ queried Moxie, won- 
deringly. 

“Mr. Braddock. 
was my reply. 

“Ah, mistis, you aint done got rid of dat ‘spicious 
temper yet,” I sees. Now, honey,” she added, 
gravely, “dat ar’ isn’t right. Mars. Douglas ben de 
making, or rather de settin’ up o’ poor Mars. Dart. 
Didn’t I jes’ use to pity my boy? ’Fore my heabenly 
Master I’s prayed fo’ him on my bended knees, dat 
his strength fail not, and you see how de Almighty 
God answer my po’ prayer by a-sendin’ of him, like 
as it wasan angel. Mars. Braddock, an’ all de fust- 
est young men of all de world, couldn’t make me 
forgit yo, what was my baby along o’ yer mother’s 
sickness, as couldn’t nurse nor tend ye. An’ Mars. 
Braddock didn’t try, neither. He’s jest good an’ 
sweet, honey, jes’ as Mars Dart, and my Miss Regie; 
an’ he seem to find his chief delight in talking bout 
you an’ fixin’ up for you. An’ Mars. Dart don’t go 
round moping, like him used, wid de coat too small 
in de elbow seams. Yo don’t know what a man 
feels to be so poor and helpless-like, wid no money 
an’ no friends. We women gits used to circistances, 
but dem ar poor men is ’bitious, and dey suffers.” 

Sure enough! How her words fell upon my con- 
sciousness, showing me my cruel spirit and my in- 
gratitude. It was all selfishness, I saw very plain- 
ly now. [had only thought of my comforts, my im- 
portance, my sufferings. Poor, brave, silent Dart 
had suffered alone, for he could not bear that Il 
should feel any trial, or be humbled by the hourly 
inconveniences that chafed his spirit. I forgot that, 
as Moxie said, young men are ambitious, and inactiv- 
ity ruins them, body and soul. 

“I am suspicious and hateful,” I said to myself, 
brushing away the hot tears, “but I will conquer 
myself!’ 

So I went over the house with Moxie; and Sickles, 
the fine, picturesque old figure, with his handsome 
eyes and snow-white locks, came often to watch us, 
as we moved here and there. 

It was good to see these two old creatures so hap- 
py. She showed me where the farm-laborers lived, 
the new barn, the new horses, the broad-stretching 
corn and wheat fields, and then I began to estimate 
the worth of the man I had considered my enemy. 

We were just sitting down to a bountiful table 
when Sooty came flying in with a telegraphic dis- 
patch, I had scarcely strength enough to take it 
from her hands, for I feared the worst. Moxie 
brought the light round. Sickles stood more like 
a picture than ever, his great eyes fixed upon the 
envelope, the corn-cakes, which he had been about 
to deposit on the table, now drawn back, his’ whole 
attitude dramatic. 

I opened the dispatch and read the message aloud, 
but my voice trembled. 


This 


He seems to be master here,” 


“IT am on the right track. 


Have found a clue. 
Have reason to believe that all is well. ‘ 


D. B 

These were the sweet words that lightened our 
hearts. Old Sickles put the corn-cake down with 
solemn, **Bress de Lord, chil’n!’’ and Moxie uttered 
a prolonged ““A—men!”’ 

As for me, it seemed as if nothing had ever tasted 
so good as that supper. I wasin such high glee that 
I could not bear to sit alone at the table, and begged 
Moxie to take a scat beside me. But she would not 





listen to me, repeating always,— 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








aa 
«“]’s happier to be waiting on you, an’ long’s I’s 
pere, don’t you be worried, honey.” 
Some way, the weight had gone from my mind, 


matters. 

My pretty room soon indicated that a woman had 
peen there and put on the finishing touches. The 
air of the morning revived me with its exquisite pu- 
rity. After all, I was in love with the country, 
though city life has its charms. 

The only thing that troubled me was the fear that 
my doves had forgotten me; but they came at the 
accustomed call, which Moxie told me Dart had 
never omitted. How beautiful they were —the 
speckled and the white, the pure gray tints, the 
dove-pink and purple, the glossy black and brown! 
Jn troops they came, cooing, it seemed to me, with 
delight because I had come back. Oh, that lovely 
first morning at home, after months of application 
amidst strange scenes. You know, dear reader,— 
school-girl, 1 hope—how sweet it is; how the eyes 
rest upon and the fingers touch the dear familiar 
treasures, sometimes with tears of delight. 

And when, a few hours later, I found that Dart 
had actually been writing poetry about me and the 
doves, my heart swelled almost to bursting. 

Where were the dear hands that had penned these 
s, 29 
lines! HE MAIDEN AND THE DOVES. 

“The maiden called her doves, 
And the doves came fluttering. 

There were hues of heaven’s own tinting, 
On breast, &nd back and wing. 

But one, of snowy whiteness, 
Sweet as the summer air, 


I likened to the maiden 
With braids of golden hair, 


“Come hither, beautiful white dove, 
Thou emblem of the pure; 
Go to the gentle girl I love, 
Be fleet, and strong, and sure. 
Show her the lines I put in trust 
Under thy snowy breast, 
And tell her to come home again, 
To peace, and truth, and rest. 
“She was not made to battle 
With the world—so young and fair. 
Her resting-place no storms should seek, 
No strife should enter there. 
But all things fair and delicate 
Befit her fancy free, 
Good angels, bring her home again 
To Fairy Top and me.” 


I found this in a small scrap-book containing 
many printed gems of poesy. I had never known 
that Dart could write even simple rhymes, but I had 
not mistaken his hand. 

(To be continued.) 





For the Companion. 


FIVE WEEKS A COMANCHE CAP- 
TIVE. 

“It must be a gang of mustangs,” said Ned Poole, 
pointing to a cloud of dust that arose far to the 
south-west. 
“There certainly are horses there,’’ was my reply ; 
“bat may it not be a party of Indians?” 
“No,” replied Ned; “it’s a gang of mustangs, 
though it’s evident they’re badly frightened, from 
the speed with which they travel.”’ 
“If you're confident that the dust is raised by 
mustangs, let’s go for them,’’ I added. 
“That’s just my idea,” said Ned; “as long as we 
are out for mustangs, we ought to allow no chance 
to escape us.” 
And so we started. Putting spurs to our horses, 
we galloped rapidly over the prairie towards the 
spot where the herd were, some five miles away. It 
was a'beautiful morning in November. The air was 
crisp and keen, and the horses, as well as ourselves, 
appeared to be invigorated with new life as they 
cautered briskly over the plains. 
Neither Ned nor myself were familiar with Indian 
fighting, or with the mode of warfare peculiar to 
the frontier. We for some time had been the guests 
of a Portuguese gentleman who resided upon the 
Medina River in Texas. While enjoying his gener- 
ous hospitality, I had learned to admire and acquire 
4 fondness for the sports common to a life in south- 
Western Texas. 
Like all new-comers, one of our strongest desires 
Wastocatch and tame a wild mustang. With this 
object in view, Ned and myself had started out upon 
&mustang hunt, intending to explore that portion 
of the range bordering upon the Neuces River. 
; We had already been out two days, when, to our 
}y, we discovered the signs which Ned had imme- 
diately said indicated the presence of mustangs. 
As we galloped over the prairie, I again ventured 
tosuggest that possibly we might be chasing a party 
of Comanches. But relying upon the information 
obtained at Fort Clark, Ned assured me it was im- 
possible. There were no Indians, he asserted, to be 
inet with east of the Rio Grande, the troops having 
thoroughly scouted the country the week previous. 
We therefore rode blindly on, trusting to luck. 
The distance was so great and the dust so dense, 
that it was impossible to distinguish anything clear- 
'y. We had made at least four or five miles, when 
Ned, uttering an ejaculation of surprise, called my 
attention toa party of six horsemen far in our rear, 
that were evidently following with the determina- 
tion to overtake us. Almost simultaneously with 
this discovery, there appeared upon our right and 
left Similar parties, riding directly towards us. 
We're trapped!” exclaimed Ned. “Like a fool, 
Itrusted those officers at the fort, and you see what 
the result is likely to be.” 
“It’s useless to make a fight against so large a 
band,” said T, 
“Or to attempt to escape by running. Our only 
Course is to surrender quietly, or die game.” 


the party that was approaching upon our right, 


“Tf we make a virtue of necessity, we shall proba- 
bly come off best in the end,” answered Ned. 
So we turned our horses, and rode directly towards 


We had a short time in which to arrange our plans, 
in case we should be separated. To provide for such 
a& contingency seemed the only thing now left, for 
neither of us could imagine what our fate might be. 
We knew that the Comanches never tortured their 
prisoners, but, on the contrary, bore the reputation 
of dealing more kindly with them than any other of 
the south-western tribes. 
Upon approaching the Indians, we rode up with- 
out the appearance of hesitation. Iam free to con- 
fess, however, that I never suffered more from un- 
certainty in my life than while we were riding 
towards the party. 
Upon reaching it, we extended our hands, and, 
after a hearty shake all around, inquired, in Span- 
ish, if they had seen a gang of mustangs that day. 
Instead of answering our question, we were or- 
dered to dismount. Our arms and portions of our 
clothing were taken from us,and our hands tied 
behind us. In this way we were marched many 
weary miles over tho prairies, towards the Rio 
Grande. 
After several days of great suffering to us our 
captors concluded to encamp. For the first time 
since our capture, Ned and myself were enabled 
to converse together unobserved. 
After the lodges were pitched, we were informed 
that we might occupy one of the smallest. A guard 
was set over it, and we were left alone. 
It was evident to us that the party were out on a 
hunt, and would probably remain in camp for sev- 
eral days, at least, before going to their home across 
the Rio Grande in Mexico. It was therefore neces- 
sary to make an effort to escape from them as soon 
as possible,—if it was attempted at all. 
The encampment was a large one, and as the In- 
dians were not upon the war-path, we found many 
opportunities for observation, especially after the 
second day, when our hands were released and we 
were given the freedom of a portion of the camp. 
We ascertained that our captors were a part of 
Chiquito’s band, and that the old chief himself was 
daily expected to join them, with the rest of the tribe. 
As he was considered a friend of the whites, we 
congratulated ourselves that our captivity would be 
of short duration, and that we should soon be able 
to return to our friends, 
But these calculations were wrong. 
When the chief, with his braves, arrived, we 
found him smarting under the disgrace caused by a 
defeat at the hands of acompany of Texan rangers 
near the San Saba. From the day of his arrival in 
camp, all hope of a less rigorous confinement ceased. 
From this time we were not only treated with 
severity, but obliged to do much menial labor, such 
as bringing water, gathering wood for camp-fires, 
ete. A close watch was maintained over us, and the 
tortures of our captivity made ten-fold more severe 
than before. 
After we had been in camp some five weeks, Ned 
said, one morning,— 
“T think we can manage to get away to-morrow 
night, as there is to be a great dance in honor of a 
recent victory of the tribe over a party of Mexicans, 
some miles below Levado. The chances will be 
good that during the confusion and hilarity, we can 
manage to evade the vigilance of the guards, At 
least, we must make the attempt.”’ 
Having determined upon this, we made our prep- 
arations. We secured a quantity of ammunition 
and some provisions, These we secreted during the 
day in the chaparral, in such a position that we could 
easily find them at night. 
Ned, while driving the horses to water, picked out 
two of the best, and left them fastened in the woods. 
During the afternoon I managed to obtain two 
knives, which we secreted in our backs. 
At sundown, instead of being simply confined, as 
usual, in the lodge, we found, to our surprise, that 
extra precautions were taken to prevent us from es- 
caping. Two braves were stationed as guards, who 
maintained a close watch on both the front and the 
rear of our lodge. 
We had already gone so far that we knew the 
morning’s sun must reveal to the} band our prep- 
arations. When these were discovered, the con- 
sequences would be as disastrous. This nerved us 
to make the effort that night, as soon as the sounds 
should indicate that the dance was fully under way. 
What my feelings were during the time that we 
lay waiting for the harsh, discordant sounds an- 
nouncing the commencement of the festivities, it is 
impossible to describe. 
It was atime of intense anxiety and uncertainty. 
We knew that we must effectually silence the guard, 
and that our success in this must depend upon the 
quickness of our eyes and the strength of our arms. 
If these failed, death was our portion. 
It had been arranged that Ned should give his at- 
tention to the Indian stationed at the front, while I 
was to attend to the one in the rear. 
At last, the sound of the drum was heard, an- 
nouncing the commencement of the dance. Soon 
we could distinguish the low, monotonous tones of 
the Indians, who accompanied the musicians, as one 
after another they took their places in the dance. 
As this progressed, they became more interested ; 
the noise grew louder, more uproarious, more ex- 
citing. 
We then knew that the time had come to act. 
Quietly I inserted the point of my knife in the cloth 


through the hole. There was no sentinel visible. 





“Well, Ned, which shall it be?” I asked. 


of which the lodge was constructed, and peered 


some distance from the lodge, in the dark shadow 
of an acacia. 


lodge. It was impossible to tell if his face was 
turned towards me or from me. It was a moment 
of intense excitement. Icould hear each throb of 
my heart. 
Trembling with apprehension lest in the dim 
light I might be discovered, I slit the canvas to the 
ground, and stepped through into the open air, 
The faint sound of a struggle on the other side of 
the lodge and of a body falling upon the earth, fell 
upon my ears. 
With a bound I sprang upon the Indian. The 
struggle was but for a moment. Stunned, perhaps 
dead, he fell to the ground, and with a shudder I 
leaped over his prostrate body. The next instant, 
Iwas farin the depths of the chaparral. Ned had 
also been victorious in his struggle with the other 
guard. 
The sound of the drums and rattles grew louder 
and louder, the voices of the singers shriller and 
shriller, as they became more and more excited. in 
the dance. 
To procure the articles already hidden was the 
work of amoment; but upon going to the spot where 
we had left our ponies, they were not to be found. 
As we had no time to search for them, we set out on 
foot. 
The night was dark and the chaparral dense. The 
thorns of the prickly pear and the mesquit tore our 
clothes and lacerated our flesh ; but it was for liberty 
we toiled, and so we persevered. 
We knew that the Indians would soon discover 
our flight and scour the country in search of us. We 
concluded that our best chance for escape was to 
conceal ourselves. 
Just after daybreak, we came to an aroya, or deep 
gully, filled with a dense growth of underbrush, 
Up this we cautiously made our way for more than 
a mile; then concealing ourselves as well as we were 
able, we laid down to rest. 
Worn with travel, faint from hunger and thirst, 
exhausted from the terrible mental strain we had 
undergone, we both fell sound asleep. 
When I awoke it was noon, and I was startled to 
find myself alone. But on discovering that my can- 
teen was missing, I concluded that Ned had gone to 
find water. Once more I lay down to sleep, 
T could not have slept more than an hour, when I 
again awoke. As Ned had not returned, I at once 
anxiously set out to search for him. 
I made my way towards the highest swell of land 
in the vicinity. On reaching the summit, I was 
overjoyed to see the white covers of six wagons 
slowly making their way through the chaparral. 
They were not more than three miles distant from 
the place where I stood. 
Icould not tell if they belonged to an emigrant 
party or to freighters. But confident that I should 
find friends, I started for them. 
I managed to overtake the train after a tramp of 
a couple of hours, They belonged to a detachment 
of the First Dragoons, in charge of Lieut. Lord, en 
route for Fort Brown. 
I told the lieutenant my story. He at once fur- 
nished me with a horse and with ten men. We 
started back to the aroya. 
Ned had not returned. We took his trail, and 
after following it a couple of miles, came upon the 
poor fellow’s naked body, pierced by arrows, 
He was quite dead, having been scalped and terri- 
bly mutilated. 

toe 
THE CROWN OF LOVE, 


The strongest ruler is the man 
Who subjugates himself, 

Who conquers passion, conquers sin, 
And bows not down to pelf. 

He is the prince of all that’s good, 
Who shuns all evil things, 

And he whe helps his brother man 
The noblest is of kings. 


+> 
“or 


FUN WITH A SPIDER. 


Spiders have been tamed and taught “tricks” by 
those willing to study their ways and to take the 
trouble to get on the right side of them. A writer 
in the Christian News tells of the fun he had with a 
spider: 
One day I had been reading in a book how spiders 
managed to get their webs across streams and roads, 
and from the top of one tall tree toanother. I went 
out and canght a large garden spider, one of those 
blue-gray sprawling fellows, and fixed him up for 
my experiment. I took a stick about eighteen inch- 
es in length and fastened a piece of iron to one end 
of it, so that the stick would stand upon that end of 
itself. Then [ put this in the centre of a large tub 
half full of water, and placed the spider on top of 
the stick. I wanted to see if it could get to the 
“Jand,” which was the edge of the tub, without any 
help. 

He ran down first one side of the stick and then 
the other; each time he would stop when he touched 
the water, and shaking his foot as the cat does, he 
would run up again. At last he came to the concln- 
sion that he was entirely surrounded by water,—on 
an island, in fact. After remaining perfectly quiet 
for a long while, during which, I have no doubt, he 
was arranging his plans, he began running around 
the top of the stick, and throwing out great coils of 
web with his hind feet. Ina few minutes little fine 
strings of web were floating away in the light breeze 
that was blowing. 

After a little, one of these threads touched the 
edge of the tub and stuck fast, as all spider webs 
willdo. This was just what Mr. Spider was looking 








A more searching glance discovered him standing 


and gave a jerk as a sailor does with a rope when he 
wishes to see how streng it is or make it fast. 
No one else was visible upon that side of the | ing satisfied himself that it was fast at the other 
end, he gathered it in till it was tight and straight, 
and then ran on it to the shore, a rescued castaway. 


Uav- 
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For the Companion. 
NOTES OF TRAVEL---VI. 


Florence the Fair. 
That “fair lily Florence,” as the poets love to call 


her, proved herself but a water-lily for me. Iwas 
there more than three weeks, with only three days 
in which no rain fell. 


Sometimes it was a steady, sullen pour, all day 
long; sometimes the sky was as capricious as an 
American April, mocking your waterproof at one 
moment with a burst of sunshine, and the next 
weeping over your folly in putting on your new 
spring hat. 
Oh, what a radiant day was that first day of May, 
on which I rode out of Rome on a morning train, 
craning my neck from the car windows to catch 
every last view of the Eternal City, eternally charm- 
ing! 
The Campagna was absolutely scarlet with poppies, 
save where it was yellow with marsh flowers. Such 
masses of brilliant bloom I had never dreamed of; 
it seemed like cloth of scarlet patched with cloth of 
gold, as you looked off into the distance. 
The climate of Florence differs greatly from that 
of Rome. To go from one to the other was some- 
thing like the change from Florida to Boston, 
As I rode along during the day, catching pano- 
ramic views, now of mountain heights, now of ro- 
mantic ravines, now of quaint old Italian cities 
asleep upon the hills, I could see by the change in 
the flora that we were passing from the south to the 
north. The wayside blossoms as we neared Florence 
were much like those of New England. 
At the station there I found dear American faces 
awaiting me, and presently I was at home in a 
charming Pension, over which an Italian lady pre- 
sided, whose command of English was so perfect 
that I grieved her sorely by taking her for an Eng- 
lishwoman, 

Pictures at Florence. 
Whenever the sun broke forth, Florence proved 
herself worthy of her familiar soubriquet, “Florence 
the fair;” but even during the rainy days, I passed 
hours of unmixed pleasure in the Pitti and Ufizzi 
galleries, than which there are none richer in great 
works in the whole wide world. Here are old pict- 
ures that blossomed out of the very dawn of art,— 
Giottos and Cimabues and Fra Angelicos. These 
last need not fear comparison, even with the later 
works of the great days when Titian and Raphael 
painted. Always the Fra Angelicos stand alone. 
Fra Angelico was a pious monk,—a truly believ- 
ing soul,—who never commenced a picture without 
aprayer. He lived an absolutely holy life; and the 
sweet reverence of his saints, the exquisite purity of 
his Madonnas, almost makes you feel that, in an- 
swer to his prayers, blessed souls must have kept 
him company, and sat to him for their portraits. 
There is one picture of his at the Academy of the 
Fine Arts in Florence,—“The Last Judgment,”—in 
which, seated on his throne of clouds, the Lord 
judges the world, The Madonna, in a robe of stars, 
sits below him, and looks up with adoration in her 
eyes, and troops of shining saints come singing into 
glory. No other painter has ever given such a 
glimpse of heavenly joy. 
Here in Florence are some of the loveliest of Ra- 
phael’s many Madonnas; here are the tenderly 
painted holy families of Andrea del Sarto; here are 
the wonderful painted Venuses of Titian, and, 
standing below them, the marble Venus de Medici, 
as if she had strayed out of some gallery of statues 
to come here and assert the majesty of sculpture. 


An American Girl. 
Time would fail me even to mention the great 
painters whose works enrich these Florentine gal- 
leries; but you might study them daily for a year, 
and not begin to exhaust their treasures. 
T must tell you of one modern artist I found here,— 
let me call her “The fair saint of Florence,”’—a girl 
of to-day, who paints in the very spirit of Fra An- 
gelico. She has a most exquisite skill, and she uses 
it solely for the poor. Her works command a ready 
sale, but not one penny that she reccives for them 
has she ever appropriated to herself,—all is for the 
poor. She isan American girl who has grown up 
in Florence. 
“I saw there was so much poverty and suffering 
here,” she said, simply, “and I wanted to help the 
poor creatures.” She talked very little about her 
work, but her mother told me how she adopted one 
poor family after another, as her means increased, 
and was their special providence. The sweet, sin- 
cere face of this girl shone with something like the 
look of holiness and peace that Fra Angelico gave 
to the souls blessed of heaven. 

I think nothing I have seen in Italy has impressed 
me more than this absolutely unselfish life,—this 
young woman who seemed to have not one of the 
ambitions of the rest of the world, but cared only to 
spend and be spent in the service of the needy chil- 
dren of her Father in Heaven. And there are plen- 
ty of these needy children in this fair country. 


Children and Beggars. 

Between the showers, one day, we drove out to 
Fiesole, to see “the mother of cities,” as Fiesole is 
called. It was an old Etrurian town three thousand 
years ago. It stands on a high hill, or a not very 
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of fair Florence, outspread in the valley of the 
Arno, below. As we climbed a height for a still 
better view, after leaving our carriage, bright, 
bonny Italian children clustered round us, cry- 
ing, in their soft, musical tongue, “Will the lady 
take?” as they held up their little bunches of 
flowers. Women beset our way, with their 
pretty things made out of straw; but they kept 
their temper, even while compelled to keep their 
wares. 


TOMB IN SANTA CROCE, 


When we came down again, some dark-eyed 
Italian mothers were crooning their dark-eyed 
little ones to sleep with the quaintest song: 

“Nina, nanna! Vien Santa Anna,” 
the beginning of a little lay which says,— 


“Sleep, little one, sleep! 
Holy Saint Anna will come thy cradle to rock.” 


I should think Italian babies would be glad to 
sleep; for it seems to me they can’t have any 
fun when they are awake. They are done up 
like mummies, the clothes lapped round and 
round their little feet, and tightly pinned. I 
think a baby that could never kick its pink toes, 
or stretch its limbs, must either sleep or cry, for 
pure want of anything else to do. However, 
these little creatures, with their eyes of black 
velvet, do not murmur, and seem happy enough. 

Florence is full of wonderful churches. So 
far in my wanderings I have seen no church 
which equals in external beauty the cathedral 
there,—i/ Duomo, as every one calls it. It 
would be impossible to describe its perfect 
graces. The dome is the one from which Michael 
Angelo modelled that of St. Peter’s; and he is 
said to have looked back at il Duomo, as he left 
Florence for Rome, and cried out, “I may build 
a greater dome, but I can never make one more 
beautiful.” 

The Dead of Santa Croce, 

Santa Croce is the church of the mighty dead. 
There Michael Angelo is buried; and there is the 
tomb of Dante,—a superb marble monument, 
inscribed, ‘“‘Honor to the greatest poet.” But 
Dante himself sleeps at Ravenna, while the 
Florence, whic: honored her noblest son too 
late, build: monuments to him. 








MONUMENT TO MRS. BROWNING. 


Here, too, is a superb monument to Galileo, 
who was persecuted in his life, but in whom 
Florence glories now. Alfieri is here, the fiery 
poet; Raphael Morghen, the great engraver; 
Cherubini, the composer. A grand congrega- 
tion of the great waits here, below the tombs 
whereon their illustrious names are graven, 
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sleeping as quietly as if in their lives had been 
no storms. 
The Protestant Cemetery. 

But I would rather go to my rest in the Prot- 
estant cemetery, on the outer edge of Florence, 
where the skylark soars and sings, and the cy- 
press trees grow, and the roses cluster more 
thickly than anywhere else, and fill the air with 
their fragrance. 

Here too sleep the illustrious, Theodore Park- 
er was buried here, and Walter Savage Landor, 
and Arthur Hugh Clough, and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning; and many others whom the world 
knows well. Good company of ghosts abounds 
here; and it is a scene of wonderful beauty, 
which art and nature have combined to adorn. 

The distant hills look down on these graves; 
the blue Italian sky arches over them,—statelicr 
dome than even Michael Angelo could build; the 
birds are the choir, whose anthems reach to 
heaven; and the winds blow by their gales of 
fragrance rifled from the flowers that bloom 
forever. 

A little way off lies the city, the fair city, 
which one loves more and more the more one 
becomes familiar with her charm. The Arno 
sparkles in sunshine or glooms in shadow; the 
shops glitter with their dazzling temptations; 
the churches open their quiet doors, and offer 
you pictures and music, and peace wherein to 
pray,—the galleries are rich with the world’s 
great wonders of art; and the whole makes up 
this Florence, this Tuscan lily, which Italy wears 
like a blossom upon her bosom. 

LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
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THE LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRE- 
LAND. 

It is stated that the Duke of Abercorn has re- 
tired from the high office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and that the Duke of Marlborough has 
been appointed to succeed him. 

The Duke of Abercorn has held this position 
for the last three years, having held it already 
once before, when Disraeli was prime minister 
the first time. He is noted for his handsome 
person, his grace and elegance of manner, and 
for his vast wealth; and his family are all cele- 
brated for their physical beauty. Two of his 
sons, at an early age, have gained much distine- 
tion in the House of Commons. 

The Duke of Marlborough, who now assumes 
the office of Lord Lieutenant, is the descendant of 
the great duke of that name. He is the possess- 
or of Blenheim Castle, the splendid gift of the 
nation to the hero of Blenheim, and is one of the 
greatest of England’s nobles. 

The Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland is one of the 
highest offices in the gift of the English crown, 
and is always held by anobleman of wealth and 
exalted rank. The Lord Lieutenant, or, as he is 
often called, the Viceroy, is the representative of 
the Queen in Ireland; and he resides in great 
state in Dublin Castle, where he holds a court 
of his own, and lives as if he were the sovereign 
of the island. 

Ireland has a set of political and judicial of- 
fices of its own, separate from those of England. 
The Lord Lieutenant is, of course, the Governor, 
and chief executive officer. Then there is an 
Irish Chancellor, who presides over the court of 
chancery, just as the Lord High Chancellor of 
Eugland does in London. There is also an Irish 
“Queen's Bench,’’ with a Lord Chief Justice, 
and other judges. Ireland is represented in the 
Cabinet and in Parliament by a ‘Chief Secre- 
tary,’’ who frames and proposes all measures 
relating to that country, and is often, though 
by no means always, an Irishman himself. 

The Lord Lieutenant has large powers, and 
these he derives not from Parliament, but from 
the sovereign. His office is not seldom a difficult 
one. Ireland is a restless and uneasy country. 
Troops have to be kept there to preserve order 
the year round, When there are serious dis- 
turbances, the writ of habeas corpus is suspend- 
ed, and then the Lord Lieutenant, acting both 
as the military and the civil head of the country, 
has to take measures to restore and keep the 
peace. 

In times of tranquillity, on the other hand, the 
Lord Lieutenant is little more than an ornamen- 
tal figure-head. He and his family are the lead- 
ers of Irish society, and sct the fashions for the 
Irish gentlemen and ladies. Gorgeous banquets 
and brilliant balls are often given at the castle, 
and the more hospitality the Lord Lieutenant 
exercises, the more popular he is. 

Though his salary is a large one, it is by no 
means sufficient to pay the expenses of the Vice- 
regal court; and as the English government 
thinks it very necessary that Dublin Castle 
should make a great deal of display, the Lords 
Lieutenant are always selected from among the 
wealthiest noblemen. 
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Among those who have held this office during 
the present century, may be mentioned the 
Marquis Wellesley, elder brother of the Duke of 
Wellington, the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Marquis of Anglesea, the Earl of Mulgrave, the 
Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Carlisle, and Earl 
Spencer. 

The Duke of Abercorn, who has just gone out, 
is connected by marriage with his successor, for 
one of his beautiful daughters married the Mar- 
quis of Blandford, Marlborough’s son and heir. 
It may be added that Earl Spencer, who preceded 
the Duke of Abercorn in the office, is a far-away 
cousin of the Duke of Marlborough, being, like 
him, descended from the hero of Blenheim. 
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SUNSET IN NOVEMBER 
See yonder hill, which from its shape, 
With graceful trees there sloping down, 

Is like some grand cathedral’s front 

With stately spires on either side! 

Both spires now lit with glory shed 

From mirrored west, a broad’ning flame! 
The mountain pine in grandeur lone 
Waves like a plume with jewels meshed; 
Its tip is now the evening star, 

Which earthward looks as mother’s eye 
On cradled babe! The sleeping lake 
Wears on its breast as mantle now, 

A silv’ry sheen, and here and there, 

Like lips of water sprites, fair bubbles rise! 
And slips of tangled ivy wave 

Like pennons over lofty steep, 

Glow bright in keen November air. 

From covert on the mountain side 

The plover cries, and deep below 

The mottled quail doth whistle now 
Asharp response! The woodcrows hold 
Their noisy council over river’s brink, 
And, working late, the thrasher’s flail 
Resounds afar! 

The dainty rose-hues slowly melt, 
And, one by one, like violets 

On genial morn in early spring, 
The stars through purple haze ap 


AY; 
Soon blossom thic 


in fields of light! 
GEORGE BaNncrort GRIFFITH. 


——__+@>—___—_- 
WONDERS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

A very large part of the telegraph business in 
the country, certainly much more than a half of 
it, is in the hands of one company, the Western 
Union. The statistics of the business of this 
company for the past year, just published, tell a 
wonderful story of the growth of this means of 
communication. 

The first telegraph line in the world, on the 
principle now universally adopted, was put in 
operation in the year 1844, between Washington 
and Baltimore. Only thirty-two years after- 
wards, at the end of June, 1876, this one com- 
pany operated 183,832 miles of wire, and sent 
during the year previous no less than 18,729,567 
messages. 

In Great Britain, where the telegraphs are the 
property of the government, and operated by 
the post-office department, the number of mes- 
sages exceeds twenty millions a year, although 
the number of miles of line is only about 110,- 
000, much less than in the United States. In 
England a shilling is charged for a message of 
twenty words, without regard to distance. In 
this country the price is charged for ten words 
according to distance. 

The telegraph business is growing at a rapid 
rate, and as improvements are made, the use of 
this means of sending messages will be greatly 
increased and the cost will become less. Al- 
ready two or even more messages can be sent 
over the same wire at the same time. 

But the invention by which this is made pos- 
sible is less wonderful than another just coming 
into use, which not only sends the words of a 
message, but transmits it in the handwriting of 
the sender. We have seen a despatch received 
in Philadelphia from Washington that was tele- 
graphed by this system. 

It will be possible, if this invention should 
come into use, to send checks by telegraph. 
The government is considering a plan of sending 
its weather maps all over the country every day 
in this way. A very short time ago, such a feat 
would have been deemed utterly impossible. 
Now that it has been done, its friends may hope 
for greater wonders. Perhaps the present gen- 
eration will even see photographs exchanged by 
means of the telegraph wire! Men have learned 
to be cautious about saying that there is any- 
thing in telegraphic art that a piece of iron wire 
with an instrument at each end, cannot be made 
to do. 
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A PLANET THAT DODGES. 


It was one of the greatest victories of modern 
science when two astronomers, one in France and 
the other in England, having nothing to guide them 
but the irregularities in the motions of two planets, 
discovered a new one, the most distant of all, and 
foretold where it might be found ata set time, be- 
fore ever it had revealed itself to human vision. 

Astronomy, however, has not been so successful in 
its dealings with another supposed planet, which has 
been named Vulcan, but which has never been seen. 

The facts with which science worked were similar 
to those which led to the discovery of Neptune. Ir- 
regular motions have been observed in the two 
known planets nearest the sun,—Mercury and Ve- 


nus,—and the “perturbations,” as they are called, 
have been ascribed to the attractions of a planet 
nearer the sun than either. Its size, its distance 
from the sun, and its period of revolution, have all 
been worked out. The only thing that is lacking is 
the planet. An important lack, surely! 

Early in October the astronomers of all the world 
were requested to watch the sun for the passage of 
Vulcan across his face. The request was complied 
with, but the fiery blacksmith god did not put in an 
appearance. Some of the best astronomers do not 
trust the accuracy of the observations that are de. 
pended upon to prove the existence of Vulcan, and 
do not believe there is such a planet. 
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EXPOSURES OF SPIRITUALISM. 

The “mediums” have had a hard time of it lately, 
The deceptions have been exposed of so many per- 
sons who have professed to hold communication 
with the spirits of the dead, that if spiritualism were 
not a remarkably attractive delusion, few believers 
in it would be left. 

Modern spiritualism had its birth in New York 
State, in the year 1848. The. supposed communica- 
tions of spirits with mortals at first took only the 
form of answers to simple questions, given by means 
of a number of raps. These manifestations were re- 
ceived with such credulity that new forms were in- 
vented. Among these were writing mediums, who 
professed to write under the guidance of spirits; 
trance mediums, who gave spoken messages; medi- 
ums whom the spirits would tie up and untie; me- 
diums who could move enormous pieces of furniture 
without touching them; and various other kinds, 

The last invention of the mediums was called “ma- 
terialization.” It was said that spirits could take 
on the appearance of a fleshly form, and make them- 
selves visible to human eyes. Many people were 
deceived. Grave essays were written for the maga- 
zines, describing the appearance of Katie King, who 
was supposed to have reassumed a bodily form, after 
long centuries of ghostly existence. 

The Katie King who “materialized” in Philadel- 
phia was soon shown to be a very human woman. 
Still there were thousands of persons who believed 
that spirits do reappear on the earth, and there were 
mediums daring enough to impose on their credulity, 
One of these was exposed in Portland, Me. A party 
of gentlemen, bent on discovering the secret, at- 
tended the exhibition one evening, and when the 
“spirit” became visible, one of them seized its hand. 
He found it was mortal instead of spiritual, and that 
it belonged to the dium herself. 

Again, in Boston, only a very short time ago, a 
careful search in the corner from which the spirit 
proceeded, revealed a cunningly constructed and 
carefully concealed trap-door. When this was 
opened, the “spirit” was found to be another very 
substantial young woman, with a wardrobe suitable 
for the part she played. 

An exposure of another kind has also just been 
made in London. One “Dr. Slade,’ an American, 
has been astonishing the society of London by pro- 
ducing writing on the under side of a slate, laid on 
the table, and declaring it was done by spirits. One 
day a gentleman, who had been for some time watch- 
ing Slade, and who had detected him in the act of 
writing, snatched away the slate the moment it was 
laid on the table, and found that it was already 
written upon. Slade’s method seems to have been 
to wash the slate with spirits of wine, which did not 
allow the writing to be seen while the surface was 
wet, but when dry, the words became visible. So it 
was not disembodied spirits, but spirits of wine that 
helped him. Slade is now undergoing a trial in 
London for obtaining money under false pretences. 

It is undoubtedly true that few people who have 
put their faith in spirtiualism are convinced by these 
repeated exposures of deception of the unreliability 
of its assumptions. But it is certainly a remarkable 
fact that the mediums have never yet done anything 
that skilful conjurers cannot do equally well. If 
spirits perform the acts attributed to them by the 
persons who claim to be the mediums of their com- 
munications with mortals, then men must sadly de- 
generate after death, and the mortifying conclusion 
is inevitable, that their chief pleasures are found in 
frivolous practices, that are only worthy the trick- 
ster and the harlequin. 
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ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT LIN- 
COLN. 

One day during the war a lady called at the capi- 
tol to see Col. Forney, the secretary of the Senate. 
A soldier, sentenced to death for desertion, was to 
be shot the next morning. 

The lady had become interested in the poor fel- 
low. She wished Col. Forney to introduce her to 
President Lincoln, and to aid her in securing the 
doomed man’s pardon. 

It was late in the afternoon before the secretaty 
could leave the senate-chamber and accompany the 
lady to the White House. The Cabinet was in ses 
sion. Col. Forney sent his card to Mr. Lincoln, whe 
came out seemingly lost in profound thonght. I0- 
trodncing the lady, and stating the object of the 
call, the secretary returned to the Senate. 

The lady, after pleading her cause, waited in a0 
ante-chamber. Late that night she came rushing 
into the secretary’s room. Her face was radiant. 
The pardon was in her hand. 

“I have been up there ever since,” she said. 
“After the Cabinet had adjourned, I sat waiting for 
the President to come out and tell me the fate of mJ 
poor soldier. I waited one—two hours, but Mr. 
Lincoln did not come. 














“Growing nervous, I went up to the door of the 
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cabinet chamber and knocked. There was no an- 
swer. I opened the door and passed in. The worn 
President was asleep, with his head on the table, 
resting on his arms. My soldier’s pardon, signed 
‘A. Lincoln,’ laid by his head. I waked him, 
thanked him, blessed him, and came down here to 
tell you the good news.” 
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THY « HILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. 

From the 10th of May to the 23d of October, there 
were more than, 6,350,000 persons admitted to the 
Philadelphia Exhibition on the payment of a fee. 
This was an average of more than 45,000 for each 
of the one hundred and forty-two days that the Ex- 
hibition has been open to visitors. But the attend- 
ance varied greatly. On the 16th of May there were 
but 7056 persons admitted ; on the 28th of September 
upwards of 250,000 people paid for admission. 

Supposing that, on an average, each person who 


has visited the Exhibition has entered the grounds | 
three times, the show has been seen by more than | 
two million different persons, and this is not an un- | 


reasonable estimate. As the visitors are almost en- 
tirely Americans, we can say that about one in twenty 


of our population of 43,000,000 has “been to the | 


Centennial.” 
The cash receipts ‘of the great Fair, up to the 23d 


of October, were almost exactly $3,000,000. This | 


sum in silver half-dollars would weigh something 
more than 165,000 pounds, or 82 1-2 tons, 


The London Exhibition of 1851 was open 141 days, | 
At the Paris Exhi- | 


and admitted 6,039,195 persons. 
bition in 1855, there were 5,162,330 visitors in 200 


days. London drew 6,211,103 people in 171 days to | 


its Exhibition in 1862. The Paris Exhibition of 1867 
was open 217 days, and was visited by §,805,969 per- 
sons, and the Vienna Fair of 1873 reported aggregate 


admissions to the number of only 6,740,000 in 186 | 


days. In all these cases, the number given includes 
the exhibitors and the complimentary admissions. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the number of visit- | 


ors at Philadelphia has already exceeded, with the 
exception of that of France, those of any other 
World’s Exhibition, and we shall probably exceed 
the great crowd at Paris before the gates of the Cen- 
tennial grounds are shut for the last time. 


+o 


SEVERE REBUKE, 

John Locke, the English philosopher, was a favo- 
rite with many of the great noblemen of his age. 
They liked his robust sense and ready wit, and en- 
joyed even the sharp reproofs in which he occasion- 
ally indulged. On one occasion he had been invited 
to meeta select party at Lord Ashley’s. When he 
came, they were playing at cards, and continued ab- 
sorbed in the game for two or three hours. 

For some time Locke looked on, and then began 
to write diligently in a blank book taken from his 
pocket. At length they asked him what he was 
writing. He answered,— 

“My lords, lam improving myself the best I can 
in your company; for having impatiently waited 
this honor of being present at such a meeting of the 
wise men and great wits of the age, I thought I 
could not do better than write down your conversa- 
tion, and here I have in substance all that has passed 
for this hour or two.” 

The noble lords were so ashamed at the written 
record of their frivolous talk, that they at once 
stopped card-playing, and began the discussion of 
an important subject. 

Thomas Carlyle has uttered even a more pungent 
reproof of idle talk: “If we can permit God Almigh- 
ty,” he says, “to write down our conversation, 
thinking it good enough for him, any poor Boswell 
need not scruple to work his will of it.” 





——__+or——_—_—_ 
BEING PREPARED. 

In former days, a christening in Scotland was 
made an occasion of feasting, and the guests usually 
drank to excess. We had supposed that this cus- 
tom, “more honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance,” had, through the influence of a more spirit- 
ual religious culture, died out. This anecdote, how- 
ever, seems to indicate that it still lives among a 
certain class: 

A Fifeshire man recently took his child to the 
minister to be christened, who asked him,— 

“Are you prepared for so solemn and important 
an occasion ?” 

“Prepared?” he echoed, with some indignation, 
“Thae a firlot o’ bannock* bakin’, two hams, an’ a 
gallon o’ the best Highland whusky; an’ I wud like 
to ken what better preparations ye expeck frae a 
man in my condition o’ life? 

*A ftirlot is a fourth part of a ball of meal, or about 
thirty-six pounds. A bannock isa thick, flat round cake. 

—_————__+oo—_——_—_ 


WALKING IN A FIERY FURNACE, 

A fire-proof dress has been invented in Europe, 
which promises to protect the wearer in a burning 
house as completely as the diving-armor protects the 
diver beneath the sea. A Swedish officer, Capt. 
Ahlstrom, is the inventor, and has tested its value 
in intense heat. Logs of wood, piled in four heaps 
in the form of a square, covered with shavings, and 
saturated with petroleum, were set on fire. The 
great heat forced the spectators to a respectful dis- 
tance, but Capt. Ahlstrom, in his fire-proof dress, 
walked calmly into the centre of the square, leaned 
against the burning pile, and finally reclined on one 
of the heaps, as if enjoying a siesta. He remained 
in the fire for half an hour without the slightest in- 
convenience. The next day he went into the cham- 
ber of a mine filled with poisonous gas, and received 


no harm from the exposure, If such a dress can be 
provided for our firemen, many valuable lives will 
be saved. 
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A COWARD BECOMES A HERO, 
John Carn Hobhouse, a member of the House of 
Commons, once told an anecdote to illustrate the 
wonderful influence of circumstances in forming 
character. He and Lord Byron travelled in Greece 
in 1810. They had an Athenian servant named De- 
|Mmetrius. His excessive timidity, which often sank 
into cowardice, furnished them with much amuse- 
|ment. They used to set him on a spirited horse, 
that ran away with him, and Demetrius would 
shriek with terror. The barking of a dog made him 
scream with fear. Yet some years after, this very 
man became one of the chiefs of the Greek revolu- 
tion. In 1822 he led the assault on Athens, and, 
after prodigies of valor, took that city from the 
Turks. 





“COMPANION” SENT FREE. 

We will send the COMPANION free to January 1, 
1877, to all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December. 

If you wish for Circulars and extra copies of the 
COMPANION to aid you in obtaining new names, we 
will forward them,—only you must send ten cents in 
payment, and for postage. 

enghenieniniemmntneteemenel 
THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble tells in the Atlantic of a 
journey she made with Stephenson on his first rail- 
road, before the road was thrown open to the pub- 


lic. This description of the first locomotive, written 
at the time 9s a letter to a friend, is excellent: 


We were introduced to the little engine which 
was to drag us along the rails. She (for they make 
these curious little fire-horses all mares) consisted 
of a boiler, a stove, asmall platform,a bench, and 
behind the bench a barrel containing enough water 
to prevent her being thirsty for fifteen miles,—the 
whole machine not bigger than acommon fire-engine. 

She goes upon two wheels, which are her feet, 
and are moved by bright steel legs called pistons; 
these are propelled by steam, and in proportion as 
more steam is applied to the upper extremities (the 
hip joints, I 7 of these pistons, the faster 
they move the wheels; and when it is desirable to 
diminish the speed, the steam, which unless suffered 
to escape would burst the boiler, evaporates through 
a safety-valve into the air. 

The reins, bit and bridle of this wonderful beast 
is a small steel handle, which applies or withdraws 
the steam from its legs or pistons, so that a child 
might manage it. The coals, which are its oats, 
were under the bench, and there was a small glass 
tube affixed to the boiler, with water in it, which in- 
dicates by its fulness or emptiness when the creat- 
ure wants water, which is immediately conveyed to 
! it from its reservoirs. 
| There isa chimney to the stove, but as they burn 
<— there is none of the dreadful black smoke 

which accompanies the progress of a steam vessel. 
This snorting little animal, which I felt rather in- 
clined to pat, was then harnessed to our carriage, 
and, Mr. Stephenson having taken me on the bench 
of the engine with him, we started at about ten 
miles an hour. 
(a ee 


HOW THEIR CHILDREN SUFFER. 

There is enough to touch the heart of humanity 
in those arguments against intemperance which are 
based alone on the sufferings of drunkard’s children. 
Everywhere the most pitiable victims of drink are 
the children, for they are the least to blame and the 
most helpless. It is the children whom the Moloch 
of Alcohol puts through his fire. An English reform 
journal, the Temperance Reformation, gives the fol- 
lowing illustrations: 


Quite —— & woman was brought up on a 
Thursday morning before the police court, Edin- 
burgh, charged with — drunk and incapable of 
taking care of her child. She had left her hus- 
band’s house on Monday morning well clothed, with 
the child—eleven months old—well clothed too; 
when found by the police, the child was absolutely 
naked, and the mother almost in the same condition. 

boy in Manchester, having from his own earn- 
ings deposited a few shillings in the savings bank, 
his drunken mother became awnre of the fact and 
demanded that the money should be given up to 
her. In vain the boy pleaded that it might be al- 
lowed to remain; he turned away, muttering, “It’s 
no use trying to be good.” 


THE CRAMMING SYSTEM. 
The author of “Meeting the Sun” thus describes 
a Chinese school: 


At Peking, I visited a school belonging to the 
London Missionary Society. As there was a Chi- 
nese teacher in it, and the system was the same as 
in the other schools, a description of it will illustrate 
what such places are in any part of the country. In 
few words, they may be described as very noisy 
places, all the boys bawling at the same time at the 
very top of their voices, to get by heart the books 
which they are reading. When they have learned a 

rtion, the pupils come to the schoolmaster, and, 
standing with their backs to him, so that they can- 





“! not see the book in the master’s hand, repeat what 


they have learned. It isasystem of cramming, in 
which the boy with the best memory stands highest; 
and this seems to be the Chinese plan all through in 
education. 

—_—-—_—+or-—__—— 


POWER OF KINDNESS, 


An English comic actor, named Griffin, was a8- 
| signed a part in a farce which a play-writer was pre- 
paring. In the character of Dr. Fossil, he was to 
imitate the person, manner, and awkward delivery 
of Dr. Woodward, a well-known geologist and phy- 
| sician. The result shows what kindness may do: 
| The mimic dressed himself up as a countryman, 

and went to the doctor to ask his advice about a com- 
lication of di with which, as he a. 
his poor wife was afflicted. All this he did to justify 

| and prolong the interview, that he might have time 








to study the doctor's manner. This accomplished, 
he offered him the fee of a guinea, which the doctor 
declined, saying,— 

“Keep your money, poor man! keep your money! 
You have need of all your cash, and all your pa- 
tience, too, with such a load of diseases at home.” 

The actor, on his return to the farce-writer, related 
this conversation, and concluded by declaring that 
he would sooner die than prostitute his talents by 
making a public laughing-stock of Dr. Woodward, 
who, receiving him as a poor man, had shown tender 
h ity and i te sympathy at the narra- 
tion of his assumed calamities. 





-+o> —---— —— 
“SO MUCH A-A-A-BUSED.”’ 


An almost forgotten poet, Darwin, speaks of the 

superior lustre of 
—— the tear that flows 
Down Virtue’s manly cheek for others’ woes.” 

But no poet, we believe, has ever referred to the 
tear that flows down a client’s cheek when his law- 
yer makes him feel the personal woe of which he 
was ignorant. Rufus Choate once had such a client, 
and the way he made him cry is thus described: 


A blacksmith having failed in business, a friend, 
to enable him to start once more, loaned him some 
iron, which a creditor attached at the forge. The 
friendly owner sued in trover for his iron. Choate 
——_ for him, and pictured the cruelty of the 
sheriff’s proceeding as follows: “He arrested the 
arm of industry as it fell towards the anvil; he put 
out the breath of his bellows; he extinguished the 
fire upon his hearth-stone. Like pirates in a gale at 
sea, his enemies swept everything by the board, 
leaving him, gentlemen of the jury, not so much— 
not so much as a horse-shoe to nail upon his door- 
post to keep the witches off.” 

The tears came into the blacksmith’s eyes at this 
affecting description. One of his friends, noticing 
them, said to him,— 

“Why, Tom, what’s the matter with you? What 
are you blubbering about?” 

“Thad no idea,” was the reply in a whimpering 
tone—“I had no idea that I had been so much 
a-a-a-bused !”” Nor had he, till Choate told him. 

eet 
“HIGH!” 

Epicures prefer their game “high,” thatis,in a 
condition which, to the nose of an ordinary person, 
seems almost rotten. A Paris journal thus takes off 
this appetite: 

A husband having arrayed himself elaborately 


sents to his wife. 

alone in price. 
“Ah!” said his wife, with a sniff; 

it? You were right. 


The hare was terribly high—not 


“so you killed 
It was high time.” 


+r 
“SHUGAR WITHOUT AN H.” 


Dou’t make yourself a standard by which to judge 
others, 

Braham, the vocalist, once advised a friend to 
give his son, a youth of promise, an excellent educa- 
tion, which advice was followed. Meeting his 
friend, who had not himself academic culture, two 
or three years afterward, the singer inquired if the 
scholar’s progress was satisfactory. 
yourself, Mr. Braham. Read that letter of his. 
have lost all hope in the boy. You know I have 
spent oceans of money on his education, and yet you 
will see by his letter that he spells shugar without 
ah.” 








PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A Workshop Improved only $1 25. 


This Saw surpasses anything of the kind ever offered to 
the public. With it aliost any boy or girl can easily 
— $5 to $20. Many boys have made from $20 
to $60. 


ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY. 


Do you want a fascinating employment ? 
Do you want to beautify your home? 

Do you want to earn money ? 

Do you want to encourage home industry ? 
Do you want a useful gift for the children? 


Then procure the 


SPRING STEEL BRACKET SAW. 


With it you can earn money. 

With it you can adorn home. 

With it you encourage home industry. 

With it vou have a fascinating employment. 
With it you please the children. 


Tens of thousands of men, women and children are now 


using our Bracket Saw. It will earn its price ina few 
hours. 


READ THE FOLLOWING. 
PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS by gend- 


ing at once for our new Steel Saw and Designs. 


The King of Amateur Tools. 


"THIS IMPROVED SPRING STEEL 
Bracket and Fret Saw, 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 


Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl; also full direc- 
tions; sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


{ Youth’s Companion “eae 
41 Temple Place, 








with gaiters, game-bag and gun, accompanied by his | 
faithful dog, goes forth to hunt, but shoots nothing. , 
Impossible to return empty-handed to the house, he | 
stops at the market and buys a hare, which he pre- | 


“Judge for) 








GOSSAMER 


| Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine! Bewareof Worth- 
| less Imitations! No storm garment 
| has ever had such a wide populari- 
| ty. The demand for them is con- 
| stantly increasing, because they give 
satisfaction, are handsome, durable 
and a perfect protection against 
Water, Mud, Wind and Snow. No 
lady or gentleman should go t¢ 
Centennial without one. F 
from 9 to 16 ounces; can be 
{| carried in the pocket. 









| Ask for the Gossamer Waterproof gannents, and see for 
| yourself that our trade-mark, “Gossamer Waterproof,” is 
| stamped on the loop of the garment, also on our Leggins 
| and Umbrellas; none genuine without they are so stamped. 
| Made in all styles for men, women and children; also, 
| Gossamer Waterproof Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, 

Misses and Children. The best protection ever invented. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N.B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 

j are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post-paid, to 
| any address, One 56 inch Lady’s Cape, $8 25; One Gent's 
Sack, any size, $1000; Gent's Hat, $200; Gent's Cap. 
| $125; Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $125 per yard, 
| Send postal card for illustrated cirenlar 
Please say you saw this in the Yourns’ Comranion. 








THE Whispering Cord; or Lovers’ 
bore te Fee iggest thing yet Just 
out!! 11,000 sold first week !!!-With 
this instrument two persons can pri- 
vately converse with each other 100 
feet apart. You can stand in the gar 

| 


den and talk with your sweetheart (in 
the softest whisper) from the upper 
story of her dwelling, and the “old folks” can’t hear a 
word, At a ies and_social gatherings they produco 
uproarous laughter. Price, with ear-drum, speaking 
tube, and directions, all complete, 15 cents a pair ; 2 pair, 
25 cts; 1 doz. re $1.25. Yiailea post ad. Addresa 
EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 39 Ann St., 
New York, P. 0. Box 4614. (>> Beware of imitations. 
CARD AGENTS WANTED.—1 hare beautiful 
i ream and Tinted Bristols, 
sranite and Diagonal Plaids. 
Prial outfit, with Agents’ price Jist and full instructions 
sent, post-paid, to all who send me 10 cts. All sending 25 
cts. and 2e stamp will receive with the outfit 50 white 
Bristol cards, neatly printed in their own name. In this 
Way you get the cards at the Agents’ price, which is 17 
cts. Agents make about 50 cts. on every Solinr they invest 
in my cards. Send for cards and outtit at once, to 
. F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


| [ SING a 
STOV ET ae) LISH| 


bility & Cheapness, Uncqualed. 
}. MORSE BROS. Props. Canton, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED for the STORY of 


|'CHARLEY ROSS. 


Written by his Father. A complete account of 
this most mysterious abduction and exciting 
search. With fac-simile letters and illustrations, Ont- 
sells all other books. One agent took 50 orders in one 
day. Terms liberal, Address, Jonn E. borrer & Co., 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 



















and Stereopticons of all 
sizes and prices. Pictures il- 
lustrating every subject for schools, churches, par- 
lor entertainments and public exhibitions. 
(~ Payswellon a small capital. 74-page catalogue free. 
Centennial medal and diploma has been awarded to 





McAllister, M’f’g Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


~ NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INK ING Co- 
lumbian,. It will do the work of a $250 














736, $27; 6 $ 


8, 4x6, $14; 5x7 6x9, 7: 
x12, $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR 85. Stump 
for catalogue to ~URTIS & MIITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 


THE BOSS AMATEUR PRINTING PRESS ! 


at the Cenntennial. The 


EXCELSIOR 

| has taken first premium over a7l—grand »ronze medal and 

{a diploma. Our $3 Press will print all your cards, labels, 

/ envelopes, etc. 8 other sizes made. Do your own 

| printing. Send 2 stamps for vur catalogue of presses 

fandtypes. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen- 


| 
FRE holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Meas- 


| 
| ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, with a pair 
1 of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 25 cents. Circulars free. 
| M. MIKOLAS & CO., f hiladelphia, Pa. 
| 1 
| LADIES pounds, can change or renew the color of 
their Dresses, restore to freshness and 
brillianey faded Silks, Merinos, Alpacas, Neck-ties, Rib- 
bons, &c., nmpart to wash-goods, such as Muslins, Cam- 
brics. Lawns, &c., new and lovely shades, renew or 
change them at pleasure with little trouble, in a short 
| space of time at the cost of a fewcents. Circular sent 
with samples and particulars. 
S<EARNEY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Box 3139, P. O. 


B.T. BAB 





Watches to Agents who will sell 
our Centennial Stationery Pack- 
age. It contains 15 sheets Paper. 


By the use of our Magic Tints and Com- 





66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


BITT’S BABY SOAP. 


etable eils used inits 
mith Soi manufacture. No ar- 









LET AND THE BATH. 
™ Used in bathing chil- 
2 will prevent 

ions, keep the 


Wo 

ni . 

rt every mother and family in Christendom ; packed in boxes 

oriscakes.< of 6 ozs. each, ‘and sent free to any address on receipt 

of $2.50, ddress B. T. Babbitt, New YouRE CIty. 

Ba For Sale by all Druggists. “en 
VISITING CARDS, 10 sty 
name, in splendid card case, 25 cents. 
Agents’ terms and sainples with each 
new order. We have every style. 10 
elegant samples for stamp. F. 
8S. TOLMAN «& CO., Brockton, Mass. 


aa “TABLE BASE BALL. 


Two or more can play at it. It is attractive and fasci- 
nating to all lovers of Base Ball. Every boy will have 
one. Put up ina neat box, complete with directions, and 
sent hy mail on receipt of price, viz.: 81 50. 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
45 High Street, Boston. Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
RED LEAVES. 


Behold the world is fair to-day, 

With clouds in heaven clad bright and brown, 
With trees below wherein birds sway 

And swing until the clouds come down. 





(O never kings in all the years 
Have been so kingly grand and fair, 
With many men or gleam of spears 
In peace or battle anywhere.) 





With such a glad, persistent grace 

The bricht leaves strive that L shall see, 
Or if Tiurn away my face, 

Yot will they cling about my knee, 


And at my fee 






fall suppliant wise, 
fhot tam d, glad but to be 

With thom below these fairest skies, 
With these beneath the forest tree, 





(O never kines that dwelt beside 
he piu seas or over seas 
That might demand or inay divide 
‘rhe crown of beauty given to these.) 


If May be morning of the vear, 
And birds make sweetest songs in June, 
Kiss hands to morning—there is here 
The beauty of the afternoon. 
(For never kings in all the kind, 
Nor mighty kings, nor crowned kings 
Have been so royal fair—so grand 
With perfectness of glorious things.) 
Who may have love without a song 
For beanty, grace or whatit be? 
So [ will sing thee, tarry long, 
And, sweet October, f pray thee, 
And will entreat and say, alas! 
And make thee songs to a bird’s tune, 
And one that ever you must pasa, 
And one that it must be so svon. 
(Ah kings! For what are kings at all 
But only men that must obey 
Another king when he shall call, 
And falias red leaves fall to-day ?) Mortis. 


41> - —-—- 
For the Companion. 
JOHNNY REEVES. 


Get a boy’s heart first, and then you are sure 
of him. This is the way a teacher in a city 
mission school won Johnny Reeves, ‘‘the little 
drunkard.” She had collected a lot of wild 
street boys into a class, and was trying to teach 
them, when, one day, she noticed that one of 
them had fallen asleep and begun to snore. 

“He's drunk,” said his ragged little comnpan- 
ions, laughing. 

Of course there was no use in trying to do any- 
thing with him then, but three days afterwards 
she saw and questioned him. 

“Yes, L was drunk, that’s a fact,’’ said Johnny, 
as frank as could be. “I didn’t mean to let yer 
see me, cause I kind o’ love yer, but I couldn't 
help it." 

“Why, Johnny, you shouldn't say so. 
could help it.” 

“No; yer see I’ve got so used to’t [can’t stop.” 

“Oh, Lam sorry. What was it that ever made 
you begin to drink?” 

“T learnt it when I ranned errands for Mike 
Dooley, down in Willard Street. He keeps a 
liquor store, and he gin me the rum and sugar 
in the bottoms o’ the glasses for my pay.”’ 

“Johnny, it would be terrible to have you die 
adrunkard, Tean’t bear to think of it. Won't 
you try to give up drinking if Pll tell you how 
you can?” 

Johnny thought 2 minute. “I don’t b’lieve I 
could. Tve got so used to’t, vou see. IfI go 
without, T feel so gone here” (putting his hand 
on his stomach). 


You 


Chere were tears in the gentle teacher’s eyes, 
Johnny looked up and saw them, and was 
touched. He began to reconsider. 

“T-—I donno but I'd try if I thought ’twould 
make yer feel better.” 

“God bless you, Johnny! Do you give me 
your hand on it, and say you'll stop drinking, 
honest and true,” 

There was a pretty long pause then. Johnny 
was making a mighty effort. “¥es’m,’’ he said 
(and he drew a long breath), “Pll promise 
never to drink no more liquor—for your sake.” 

“It ought to be for Jesus’ sake, Johnny.”’ 

The little fellow hung his head, and there was 
another pause. 

“Could He make me keep my promise? 


o” 


ask Him, can’t you? 


You 


Hardly sure of the boy’s meaning, the ques- 
tion was so unexpected, the kind teacher never- 
theless knelt immediately. Johnny knelt too, 
and when she had prayed, he said he guessed 
he would “ask Him himself.” 

“Lord Jesus up in heaven, please help a little 
feller as wants ter be good. and don’t never let 
him drink rum no more. Amen.” 

That was Johnny's prayer. And he meant it. 
All his conduct since has proved how truly in 
carbest the poor little street boy was when he 





asked the Lord to help him keep a promise made 
to his teacher, ‘‘’cause he kind o’ loved her.” 

He is living in a good situation in the country, 
and bids fair to grow up a conscientious, upright 
| min. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 


We find in an exchange this thrilling writer’s 
tale of the sea: 





It was December. The wind had been blowing 
teimpestnously several days, and our steamer 
(one of the Cunarders) could searcely buffet the 
great waves that mounted high above her side. 
In the midst of anxicties for our own fate, the 
stirring report reached us that a wreck was dis- 
covered at a distance, with living beings aboard, 

Our captain was inclined to make an effort 
to save them. 

“Who will venture out in a life-boat?”’ he 
cried, pointing to the signals of distress. His 
voice had no tone of command, but seven sailors 
caine forward at once and offered their services. 

“Too heavy a sea,’’ murmured the captain, 
while the men were manning the life-boat, 

I had a great desire to see the countenances of 
men that showed such bravery. They were 
standing in the clear sunshine of midday, just 
as they departed. 

Their faces were white as death, and each fea- 
ture was stamped with an expression of desper- 
ate resolve. 

They put out to sea, and they reached the 
wreck safely. There they found eight Norwe- 
gians, who had been trading at the West Indies, 
and their cargo of sugar had been sunk, with 
everything on board. 

About all that was left was the skylight, on 
which they were standing, and which rose two 
feet out of the water. They had subsisted en- 
tirely of salt pork hauled from the hold. 

With seareely any hope, they had hailed our 
vessel, which looked too stately to stop for so 
poor & little craft as theirs, even if she observed 
them. They made a proposal to try their own 
shattered boat, but the sailors would not con- 
sent, knowing she could not live in the waters, 

One by one they were hauled from the ship 
with a rope tied round their waists. The worst 
part was to get them in safety from the boat to 
the steamer,the billows were rolling so very high. 

But it was all finally accomplished, while the 
Cunard passengers looked on ina state of sus- 
pense, as the frail bark rode the great waves, or 
sunk below, apparently to rise no more, 

‘Two dogs had survived the shipwreck, whom 
the sailors had no heart to leave behind. One 
planted himself firmly on the spot, refusing to 
move. But the other, seeing his friends venture 
ont to sea tied with a rope, placidly followed 
their example, and was received on shipboard. 

He instantly shook off the briny fluid, and 
began promenading the deck at his ease, as if it 
were the old ship, and he the master. 

The excitement among the passengers was in- 
creasing, and their liveliest sympathies were 
awakened. <A purse was raised for the Norwe- 
gians, but their gratitude was of such a nature 
that they would not accept it, and begged that 
it might be transferred to their benefactors. 

There was another brief consultation, which 
ended in the raising of a second purse. 

In the ladies’ cabin eight little packages of 
gold were formally presented to the Norwegians, 
who by the storm had been deprived of every- 
thing they possessed on earth, and yet who 
could not in their own sufferings forget their 
generous friends. 

- + 
TABLE ETIQUETTE. 

The Abbe Casson, aprofessor in a French col- 
lege, dining one day in company with several 
courtiers and marshals of France, boasted of his 
familiarity with the table etiquette of the best 
society. The boaster’s complacency was, how- 
ever, thus roughly disturbed: 


The Abbe Delille listened to Casson’s account 
of his own good manners for a time, but then 
interrupted him and offered to wager that at the 
dinner just served he had committed numberless 
errors or improprieties. 

“How is it possible?” demanded the Abbe. “‘I 
did exactly like the rest of the company.” 

*‘Nonsense!’’ exclaimed the other. ‘You did 
a hundred things which no one else did. First, 
when you sat down at the table, what did you 
do with your napkin?” 

“My napkin? Why, just what everybody else 
did; | untolded it and fastened it to my button- 


” 


hole,’ 

“Ah, my dear friend,”’ said Delille, “you were 
the only one of the party that did that. No one 
hangs his napkin up in that style. They con- 
tent themselves with placing it across their knees, 
And what did you do when you were served to 
soup? 

“Like the others, surely. I took my spoon in 
the right hand, and my fork in the left” — 

“Your fork! Who ever saw any one eat bread 
out of his sonp-plate with a fork before? After 
your soup, what did you eat?” 

**A fresh ege.”’ 

“And what did you do with the shell?” 

“Handed it to the servant.” 

“Without breaking it?” 

“Yes, without breaking it, of course.” 

““Ah, my dear Abbe, nobody ever eats an egg 
without breaking the shell afterward!’ ex- 
claimed Abbe Delille. ‘‘And after your egg?” 

_“‘Lasked the Abbe Radonvilliers to send me a 
piece of the hen near to him.” 

“Bless my soul! A piece of the hen? One 
should never speak of the hens out of the hen- 





nery. You should have asked for a piece of 
fowl or chicken. But how did you eat your 
bread?” : 











“But surely I did that properly. I cut it with 
| ™y knife into small mouthfuls and ate it with 
my fingers.” 


‘Bread should never be cut, but always broken 
with the fingers. But the coffee—how did you | 
manage that?” | 

“It was a little too hot, so I poured a little 
into my saucer and drank it.’’ | 

“Well, then, you committed the greatest error, | 
You should never pour either coffee or tea into | 
your saucer, but always let it cool and drink it | 
from the cup.” 





It is necessary to say that the Abbe was deeply | 
mortified at his evident ignorance of the usages | 
of polite society. H 
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A CRIPPLE’S CAREER. 
Every school-boy knows the famous passage 
from Richelieu: 


“Tn the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word 
As—fail.” 








The best illustration of these lines is the case 
of an English cripple, whose career is thus told: 


Walter Wren has come prominently into pub- 
lic notice by the great success which has attend- 
ed his pupils in their competition for the Indian 
Civil Service. His prosperity is the more re- 
markable, as he has Loop been a hopeless cripple. 
Recently, while canvassing Chelsea for an elec- 
tion to Parliament, Mr. Wren, in the course of a 
speech which he made, mentioned that his con- 
dition was due to a kick which he received from 
a bully at school whom he was flogging. He 
did not, however, mention all the facts. 

Soon after he received the blow, it was found 
that he was most seriously injured, and his | 
yrospects seemed utterly blighted. He refused, | 
however, to admit that he was beaten in the bat- | 
tle of life, and rejected an offer of $2 a week, | 
which was made to him. He determined to} 

sroceed to the university and become a ‘‘coach”’ | 
im private tutor}, if he succeeded as well as he 
hoped todo, At Cambridge he acquitted him- 
self with great credit, and since he left the banks 
of the Cam for the banks of the Thames, he has 
become the most successful “‘crammer’’ [ouc who 
wepares pupils for examination] of the day. 
Hie is wheeled from room to room; and although | 
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he can walk a little, his favorite position is to 
lie horizontally on a couch. He married very | 
well, and has a family of six or seven children, | 
and beside a very good house in London, he has 
an estate in Berkshire. 

re eee 


SAD STORY. 

“The short and simple annals of the poor’ are 
often richer in human truth, and the material of 
feeling, than any other history. Want and sor- 
row are all the time making wp such annals in 
our great cities. The New York J/erald has this 
sad account of a child starved to death in its 
mother’s arms, in the cabin of an old stranded 
canal-boat: 


A heart-rending case of distress was recently 
brought to the attention of the Jerscy City au- 
thorities. Mr. Hewitt, overseer of the poor, 
proceeded to a half-sunken canal-boat lying in 
the Central Railroad basin, in the southern part 
of the city, and in the cabin he found a woman 
named Anna Wadsworth keeping watch over 
her four children, one of whom was dead. 

She related a pitiful story of her suffering. 
Her husband had been out of work for some 
time, and failing to obtain employment in this 
section, he started for Troy four days ago, leay- 
ing his family without a morsel of food. 

One of the children, a girl named Emma, five 
years old, became very sick, and on Thursday 
night she sank rapidly. At intervals she cried 
for nourishment, as did the other children, but 
there was none to give her. At midnight, 
Emma, who was nestling in the arms of the dis- 
tracted mother, shrieked out that some one was 
trying to catch her and take her away. 

There was no lamp in the place, but the 
mother lighted a match and made a search, but 
saw no one. The poor woman mixed some flour 
in a pail, but could not induce the child to swal- 
low it. The little one then commenced to scream 








wildly and soon became delirious. 
When the mother reached this part of her | 
story, her utterance became choked and big | 
tears rolled down her face. | 
“1 took my child,” she continued, “and went | 


on deck. She cried for food and I had none to | 
give. O God, why didn’t you let me go with | 


my darling, and not leave me here to see more | 
suffering?” 

Here she broke down completely, and when | 
she became partially reconciled to her misfor- | 
tune, she continued, ““My darling said, ‘Vin dy-| 
ing, mamma.’ I prayed that she might not dic | 
till the light came, and the Lord heard my 
prayer, and I held my baby until the daylight | 
came, and then she died.”’ 

There was such an intensely melancholy ring | 
about the last sentence that the three gentlemen | 
who heard the story turned aside as the mother 
passionately closed her narrative by kissing her | 
dead child again and again. | 

| 
er. es | 
“TIMOTHY! TIMOTHY!” 

An exchange tells an anecdote of the late 
Timothy Coffin, an eloquent lawyer of New Bed- 
ford, which illustrates the old Quaker spirit and | 
how ready it was to bear testimony against sin: | 
. . aoe 
The lawyer, then quite young, was retained in | 
acase. Not feeling himself prepared to plead, 
he was desirous of obtaining a postponement. | 
As the court had already protracted its session | 
beyond the usual period, and the jury were get- | 
ting impatient to be released, he was aware that 
it would be impossible to proenre such a post- | 
ponement unless he could allege some extraor- | 
i dinary cause. { 





| short time. 


He had a lively imagination, and quickly 
formed a plan. P 

Rising, with his handkerchief to his eyes, he 
addressed the court in great apparent emotion: 

‘May it please the court, I have just heard of 
the dangerous illness of my venerable mother, 
who is lying at the point of death. Under such 
circumstances, much as I regret protracting an 


| already lengthened session, I must request this 


case postponed. My feelings are so powerfully 
agitated that I should be unable to do justice to 
the case, feeling as I do that my proper place is 
at the bedside of my mother.” 

The pathetic appeal was successful. Sym- 
pathy for the afilicted counsel pervaded all 
earts, and the jurors were not sufficiently hard 
of heart to wish the business of the court to pro- 
ceed at such a sacrifice of personal feelings. 

The judge, a tender-hearted man, was about 
to grant the request, when the hush was broken 
by a shrill voice, which proceeded from a lady 
in a Quaker bonnet, bending over the railing of 
the gallery. It was the mother of the eloquent 
counsel, who, so far from being at the point of 


| death, came without her son’s knowledge to hear 


him plead. 

“Timothy! Timothy!” she exclaimed, in a 
voice which could be heard all over the house; 
“Timothy! Timothy! how often have I chastised 
thee for iving!”’ 

The court-room shook with laughter, and the 
eloquent counsel, the jate Timothy Coffin, sat 
down completely nonplussed. 

The case wasn’t postponed. 

a. oo 
A SNAKE INTERFERES IN A DUEL. 

A writer describing in Forest and Stream the 
men and manners of Virginia, sixty or seventy 
years ago, incidentally mentions the curious way 
in which a duel was ended by a snake. Two 
gentlemen, Mr. Conway and Major Randolph, 
arranged one of those wicked and foolish meth- 
ods of settling a quarrel, mispamed “an affair of 
honor.” The writer says: 


The place of meeting was an open glade ina 
forest. Attended by the second and a surgeon, 
the parties met early one morning, and after 
courteously saluting each other, fell back while 
their friends settled the preliminaries. These 
were soon finished, and placing the rapiers in 
the hands of the principals, they were ordered to 
set to, 

Both were accomplished swordsmen. From 
the first Conway acted on the defensive, and 
slowly backed under the major’s fierce onset. 
The keen rapiers gleamed and flashed as they 
eut through the morning air in the vicious lunge 
or guarded parry. 

The seconds soon perceived that Conway was 
winding his antagonist, who was already breath- 
ing hard, and they saw, too, that as soon as he 
was out of breath Conway would pink him in 
any spot he chose. 

The end was near, 

A furious rush of Randolph’s caused the wily 
swordsman to retreat, parrying at the same time 
the lunges of his foe; but as he was pressed back 
he felé a stinging sensation on his ankle, and 
glancing down saw a copperhead snake, coiled 
and in the act of sinking his fangs into him for 
the second time. 

With a cry of horror he threw down his sword 
and leaped sideways. 

The situation was understood at a glance. In 
a twinkling the surgeon had him on the grass, 
cutting away the flesh from the punctared spot, 
and dosing him with whiskey, and none worked 
over him more heartily than the man who a mo- 
ment before faced him in mortal combat. 

This prompt treatment saved his life, and, be- 
yond a swelling of the limb, no harm resulted. 
It was found out afterward that the serpent had 
a nest near the spot, which accounted for its un- 
usual boldness. Mr. Conway never fought 
another duel after that. 


~~ —-—— + > —_—_ 
WRECKED. 

Even if there were no further argument to du- 
ty and morality than that “virtue is its own re- 
ward” and vice its own punishment, examples 
like the following ought to be warning enough 
against an evil and careless life. Says the New 
York correspondent of the Boston Journal: 

One of the most interested spectators of the 
parade when the Boston Tigers passed through 
New York was a young man under thirty. He 


| has been an ardent military man for a long time, 


genial, liberal and popular. Formerly he was 
in robust health, of a stout, stocky, ruggy build 
and capable of endwring anything. He never 
knew a day’s sickness in his life until within a 
He had been a generous liver, and 
had ample means to gratify his taste. 

Six months ago his father died, and he took a 
large business, the fruit of twenty years’ indus- 
try. The young man threw off the ascetism of 
his father, and launched ont generously. He 
was just the young man to have hosts of friends, 
He treated them like a prince, and entered on 
what is known as a “fast life.” 

First his business failed. Then a blow struck 
him that crippled his health. In three months, 
from a florid, energetic, robust frame, he be- 
came a mere skeleton, and now his own mother 
would not know him. He is round everywhere 
among his old haunts and old friends; for his 
doctors have told him that there is no help for 
him; that he has just two months to look on the 
pleasant things of life and be as happy as he 





jmay. Then he will lie down to rise not again 


‘till the heavens be no more.” He talks cheer- 


fully about the matter; counts the days as they 
run along; and when his young friends are in 
the midst of their hilarity he points to his atten- 
uated frame and says: 


“‘Remember, boys, it was a fast life that did 
this to me.” 
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For the Companion. 


NUTTING TIME, 
The oaks are bronze and crimson, 
The beeches yellow as gold, 
And the shaggy husks of the walnuts 
By white frosts are unrolled. 
Just leaves enough have fallen 
To rustle under the feet; 
And with a spicy and woodsy smell, 
The bland warm air is sweet. 


Who are the happiest creatures 
Out in the sun to-day ? 
The squirrel with his nimble speed 
And plumny tail of gray, 
Fleeing through leafy spaces, 
Or chattering while he gnaws— 
Perched out of reach upon a bough— 
The nut between his paws? 


Is it the bluejay standing 
As sentry for the rest? 
So watchful, with his quick bright eye, 
In such fine colors dressed, 
Like those of our loved songster, 
The blue bird of the spring, 
But with voice tuned only to alarm 
At danger, not te sing. 
Is it this flock of lassies? 
This boisterous troup of boys, 
Who fill the stillness of the woods 
With such a mingled noise? 
Shouting, as ripe nuts rattle 
Out from the shaken trees. 
Surely no creatures anywhere 
Are happier than these! 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATES. 
— mr 
For the Compunion. 
NANNIE IN PRISON. 

Louis came up stairs one day to play with 
Johnny, and brought his new box of blocks. 
These, together with Johnny’s blocks, he 
thought would be enough to build a castle, a 
fort, a bridge, and perhaps fences and barns. 

Johnny was very glad, and choosing one cor- 
ner of the room to play in, they poured the 
blocks all down and began to build. 

The pretty noise delighted baby Nan, who 
was just looking for something to do, and she 
crept over the floor as fast as ever she could, to 
see what they were about. 

















She reached out to help, but Louis pushed her 
back. She grasped at the tempting blocks, and 
seized two in her eager Httle hands, but Johnny 
took them away. Then, with a cry of protest, 
she raised herself to her baby height, and threw 
herself forward on the newly-begun castle, scat- 
tering it in every direction. 

“Mamma, mamma,” cried Johnny, ‘take ba- 
by away!” 

But mamma could not come just then, and 
merely said,— 

“O, be kind to little sister; let her play, too!” 

The boys began their castles afresh, but would 
not let Nannie come near it, though she crept 
from side to side. Like the men of old time, 
they built with one hand and defended with the 
other. But when it came to building the bridge, 
Nannie did manage to knock that down, and 
gave a gleeful shout as the blocks fell. 

“Mamma, she’s spoilt our bridge!’’ called out 
Johnny, complainingly. 

Mamma did not come. She was sewing as 
fast as ever she could, hoping to get her seam 
done before the baby cried. 

At last, after being coaxed on to another 
breadth of the carpet, and having a whoie bag 
of dominos poured down before her, baby Nan 
did, to the boys’ delight, keep still long enough 











for them to finish the bridge and the fort, as 
well as the castle. 

Nothing could be handsomer. There were 
arches, and battlements, and towers. Both 
boxes of blocks had been used, and Louis said 
he never saw anything nicer in his life. 

“Let’s keep it just so,” said Johnny, “and 
put in all my soldiers and all the animals out 
of my Noah’s Ark.” 

That was a happy thought, but, O dear! Ba- 
by Nan had just grown tired of the dominos, 
and was coming at full speed once more towards 
the corner that seemed to her so full of wonders. 
The boys headed her off, but what use was it to 
get the soldiers if she was going to creep over 
everything all the time? 

“Look out! she almost touched that tower!’ 
cried Johnny, in great anxiety. 

“Let’s put her in prison,’ said Louis, coolly. 

“Well, we will,” assented Johnny. ‘Over 
the other side of the bed makes a good prison.” 

The bed stood out in the middle of the room. 
By putting Nannie on tlie other side, and then, 
piling up chairs from the footboard to the sofa, 
a perfect barricade could be formed which no 
baby could climb over. 

With great zeal, the boys escorted Nannie to 
her prison, and heaped upon the floor beside her 
a grand medley of dolls, ninepins, balls, spools, 
rattles and broken toys. She sat close by the 
bed, and was screened by the tall rocking-chair 
in such a way that she could not see them at 
work on the barricade. It was great fun to 
build that barricade, and the boys could not 
help laughing right out now and then, as they 
thought how completely they were outwitting 
the baby. 

They piled the chairs together all across the 
way, and then covered them over with the big 
plaid shawl that they found on the sofa, and 
pinned it in several places to keep it firm. 





When they first began, Nannie was laughing 
and crowing among her playthings, but for the 
last few minutes she had kept perfectly still. 

“Maybe she will go to sleep,’ said Johnny, 
hopefully, “‘ and by-and-by we will carry her 
some bread and water, the way they do to pris- 
oners.” 

“Well, let’s put these footstools all along in a 
row behind the chairs,” said Louis, who was the 
leader. “Now we can play. I'm real glad I 
thought of a prison.”’ 

And, with great inward triumph, the little fel- 
lows turned away from the high, strong barri- 
cade, and, gathering up all the soldiers and ani- 
nals, started to return to their splendid castle, 
fort, and bridge. A happy little sound, some- 
thing between a coo and a gurgle, greeted them. 

What do you think! There sat Nan in the 
beautiful corner, ecstatically removing the castle 
towers, and with the bridge all toppling over 
into herlap! She had crept under the bed while 
Johnny and Louis were building the barricade, 
and had quietly made her way to the unguarded 
corner of delight. ; 

The little boys drew a long breath, and then 
they laughed,—how much better to laugh than 
cry!—and then they rushed upon the fort, and 
throwing the blocks right and left, played there 
was an earthquake, and held a carnival with 
baby Nan. Mary L. B. BRANCH. 
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For the Companion. ; 

WORK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Mabel was tired of drawing thread for her 
dolls’ napkins, and begged Aunt Lois for some 
“real work.”’ “It’s Fanny’s birthday next week, 
and pretty soon it’s Susy’s; and next comes 
Christmas, and I can’t do a thing.” 

‘How would you like to make a straw match- 
box for Fanny?’’ 

The idea pleased Mabel; so Aunt Lois brought 
the straws, and ribbon and beads. 

“You always have everything,” said Mabel, 
shaking out her pink and white ruffles, and sit- 








“We want for the bottom a perfectly round 
piece of card-board, about two inches across 
from one side to the other. 


“If Z cut it, I shall take these little compasses, 
and put one leg on so, exactly in the middle, 
and wheel the other around, so,’”’ and the circle 
was marked before Mabel could wink. 

“You could take a box, or any round thing,— 
the bottom of a vase or coffee-cup,—and mark it 
with a pencil if you have no compasses. 

“We cut this out just on the line. Then cut 
an exact mate to it. This second piece must be 
made a rim, that the box may be open at the 
top. SoI mark a circle inside of this, and cut 
out the centre, so. 

“Then, with a bodkin or punch, make an un- 
even number of holes (there are fifteen in mine) 
in the rim, of one size, and just the same dis- 
tance apart. 





“Select fifteen perfect straws, cut them of | 
even length (two and a half inches), and (hay- 
ing made fifteen holes to correspond in the bot- 
tom card), put a straw through a hole in the 
rim, and one opposite in the bottom, and so on 
with all. 

“Leave the straws about one-quarter of an 
inch above the rim, and the same below at the 
bottom, so. 
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“Next, take narrow green ribbon (or any other 
color you prefer), fasten one end on the inside 
of the card-board at the bottom, and weave it in 
and out, around and around the sides, until you 
come to the top. A bit of chenille (matched in 
color, and fastened on with mucilage), finishes 
the top and bottom. 

‘A large round white bead may be slipped on 
the top of each straw. They are pretty without. 
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“A small piece of sandpaper pasted on the 
under side of the card, at the bottom, makes a 
good place to light the match. 

‘You can make other boxes in the same way. 
A set of these is pretty. One for matches, one 
for burnt matches, and one, a good deal larger, 
for lamplighters.”’ 


IQ 


A BONE FOR THE BABY. 

Almost every one who ever had a bright dog, 
can tell curious stories of dog behavior. A gen- 
tleman in Erie, Penn., furnishes this funny anec- 
dote: 

“Mrs. J. has for some time past been the own- 
er of a fine Esquimau dog. A few months ago, 
Mrs J. became the mother of a beautiful little 
girl, of whom the dog at first was very jealous. 
His better nature, however, soon asserted itself, 
and he became very fond of the child. A few 
weeks ago, baby was crying loud and long. 
Doggie came up stairs in evident distress of spir- 
it, and whined in answer to the child’s cry, but 
finally, as if a sudden thought had startled him, 
trotted quickly down stairs. He presently re- 
turned with a bone, well picked, of course, in 
his mouth, which, standing on his legs, he 





ting down with great satisfaction by Aunt Lois, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in forest, but not in wood. 

My second is in mantle, but not in hood. 

My third is in country, but not in town, 

My fourth is in wreath, but not in crown. 

My fifth is in sorrow, but not in grief. 

My sixth is in branch, but not in leaf. 

My seventh is in fortune, but not in fate. 

My eighth is in early, but not in late, 

My ninth is in grapes, but not in vine. 

My whole oany 0 found on the river Reine. 
8.Cc.N. 

2. 


TRANSPOSITIONS—BIRDS, 


Fill one blank in each sentence with the name of & 
bird, and the other blank with the name of the same bird, 
transposed. 

EXAMPLE.— The shrill 
near the river, 





of the was heard 
Ans., Shriek—shrike. 
One makes the whole, 
The satona bough. 
You would be allowed to carry a 
he ———- which I found this 
the sea. 


The children were in a — —— over the capture of 
an —— 








of that racket. 
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was near 





It is strange to see how the little —— 


in 
the mud. 
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3. 


EASY WORD SQUARE. 


Satin 





FROM MY WINDOW. 


From my window I can spy 
Something charming to the eye; 
Yes, a hundred things that go 
By one common name you know. 
Broad and slim aud low and tall, 
Heights that climb, and breadths that sprawl, 
Forms of beauty, shapes awry, 
Greet you as you pass them by. 
Never on the desert sand, 
Never on the ocean grand, 
In the forest very many, 
On the prairie seareely any, 
Spread their airy, fairy wings, 
Or stand, the dull, stark, ghastly thitgs, 
None the freezing Poles have known; 
Yet how rich the Torrid Zone; 
While the wider space between, 
Wears them in each happy scene. 
Naught has man to prize above them; 
Bird and beast alike must love them; 
Crowns they are to joy and health, 
Use and beauty, pride and wealth. 
Scarce the rain would fall without them; 
Everybody talks about them, 
Talk they too in thousand tongues; 
Sing at times in wondrous songs. 
Lovers hear them ringing bells; 
Hear each human sound that swells 
In their marvellous imitations, 
With xolian inspirations. 
Loving sun and rain and breeze, 
Think and tell me what are these. 
E. L. E. 
5. 


REBUS, 





Twelve varieties of puzzles. L. G. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Glow, snow, show, woe. Forego, foe, so, blow. 
Awe, law, draw, saw. State, fate, elate, weight. 
Star, mar, bar, scar. Name, became, claim, flame. 

2. Because it needs healing (leeling). 

3. Man-date. 

4. Because they found a little profit (prophet) in 
the rushes on the banks. 
5. Bale (bail), whoop (hoop), staves, pale (pail), 
hoops, “dipper,” Hardel (handle), pan, ground, 
“bottom.” 





gravely presented to the baby.” 
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SAVED FOR GREATNESS, 
Madame de Maintenou, who became the wife of | 
Louis XLV. of France, and for the last thirty years 
of his life exercised a controlling influence over his | 
opinions and policy, had a narrow escape from pre- ih 
mature burial in childhood, 
Her parents migrated from France to the Isle of 
Martinique when she was ten years old. 


in their dictionaries, 
sieve, 
gauger, Galilead, collectible, gelable, chagrining, 
ducat, Vv 
innuendoes, trafficking, supersede, deleble, indeli- 
ble, moneys, syzygy; ‘and 
missed four words and Supt. Collier five. 
other spellers did not care to report. 
—Major Cheney kept ail his dictionaries. 


THE 


The list of words was,—until, 
millinery, numskull, epergne, 


_YOUTH’S | 


seize, siege, 
vacillate, cachination, sacrilegious naptha, 
rofs. Marsh and Barns 
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TORMENTED. 
We heard a story the other day, says the editor of | 
| 


| 
| 
On retiring to his room, he found hanging on the | 


wall one of those small clocks which wind up with | 
a spring. 
hausted by the effort of the evening the ticking of | 
the clock so disturbed him that he could not sleep. 
a he took it down and shut it up in a clos- 
et. Sti 


Being 2 nervous man, and somewhat ex- } 


1 its pertinacious ticking could be imaged |= 
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ous oils and acids which enter into the composition of 
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They are not only true to their names, but are prepared | 
from fruits of the best quality, and are so highly concen- 
trated that a comparatively small quantity only need be | Water 
| used. 
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YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and peauti- | 
“Bloom of Youth.” 
F rice 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Com. 











however, and rising in desperation he ru 

around for another hiding-place for the obnoxious | 
time-piece. 
ing bedding, he thrust the clock to the bottom of it, | 
covered it with the clothes, shut down the lid, closed | 
the closet- door, and slept in peace. 


Finding in the closet a chest contain- 


Next morning he took an early departure, without 


a thought of his tormentor of the previous night. 
On arriving home it suddenly occurred to him that 
he had forgotten to replace it on the wall. 
ble fear seized him that the good people of the | 
house would suspect him of having rewarded their | 
hospitality by stealing it! The idea of a distin- 
guished lecturer pocketing a clock for a time-piece! 
He made all haste to telegraph where the missing 
clock might be found, and now refuses to sleep ina 
| room with a time-piece in it. 


A horri- 


a ooo 


CAPTURING HYENAS. 
In Afghanistan they hunt hyenas ina style that 


requires 9 cool head, a keen eye, a strong arm, and 

nimble fingers. 
| Journal,’ describes in the words of an Afghan chief 
the Shirkaree Syud Daoud: 


Arthur Conolly, in his “Overland 


When you have tracked the beast to his den, you 
take a rope with two slip-knots upon it in your right 


hand, and with your left holding a felt cloak before 
you, you go boldly but ~~ in. 

not know the nature o 

retires to the back of his den, but you may always 
On the | tell where his head is by the glare of his eyes. 


The animal does 
the danger, and therefore 


You 


voyage she was taken ill, and the sickness ended in | keep moving on gradually towards him on your 


apparent death, The funeral rites were over; the | 

last look taken of the body, about to be dropped inte | 
the sea; a cannon was loaded to be fired over the | 
corpse, when the mother, who was ordinarily unlov- | 
ing, insisted on seeing her child once more. To her | 


| knees, and when you are within distance, throw the 
cloak over his head, close with him, and take care 
he does not free himself. 


The beast is so frightened that he cowers back, 


and though he may bite the felt, he cannot turn his 
neck round to hurt you, so you quietly feel for his 


fore-legs, slip the knots over them, and then, with 


surprise, she found the heart still beating, and, in a| one strong pull, draw them tight up to the back of 


delirium of joy, declared that the child was not 
dead, but would recover. The hope, born of rap- 


own, and you can do what you like with him. 
| generally take those we catch home to the krall, and 


his neck, and tie them there. The beast is now your 


We 


ture, proved a true prophecy, and the little girl, so | hunt them on the plain with bridles in their mouths, 
nearly given to burial in the ocean, was spared to | that our dogs may be taught not to fear the brutes 


become one of the most distinguished women in | 


French history. \ 
ae es | 
A HORSE TAMER, 

The San Francisco News Letter tells a curious 
study of aretired horse trainer, named Long. He | 
las a strong passion for horses, He eats his mes uls | 
in the stable, oftentimes passes the night in the | 





same stall with a favorite pony, and among his | 
equine pets is a mare who whinnies in answer every | 
time he speaks to her. Mr. Long asserts that from | 
a life-long intimacy with horses, he understands | | 
their speech and they understand his, He gave this | 
proof of the truth of his assertion: 

“Here,” turning toa slender, light-built gray pony, 
he said, “Billy, we are talking of you; if you under- | 
stand what I am saying, turn your head round on | 
the off side.” 

The pony did so, and then resumed its feed, | 

“Billy,” he continued, “tell me your age, how | 
long you have lived he re, and on which side of you | 
is your friend Vesta? 

The pony whinnied for about two minutes consec- 
utively, and then, being loose in its stall, walked 
into the adjoining one occupied by the mare Vesta. 

“Now,” he continued, “do you and Billy walk 
down together to the trough and drink while I make | 
up your beds.’ 

Vesta and Billy walked quietly out and proceeded | 
straight to the trough. 

While they were out, Mr. Long turned over the 
straw caretully with a fork, and carried on an ani- 
mated conversation with a roan gelding about fif- | 
teen hands high, Vesta’s neighbor on the other side. 
The name of this horse was Poley, and after talking 
angrily to him for some minutes about some fault 
he had committed the day before, he ordered Mr. 
Poley to lie down and not to get up until after Vesta 
and Billy had returned, 

Our informant saw but little in this to prove Mr. | 
Long’s claims, as many a horse will lie down at the 
word of command; but when, without a further 
word, Poley arose and walked out to the water. 
trough after the return of the other two horses, the 
subject became as difficult of solution as before. 


an 
DIDN’T GET THE PRIZES. 

Defective spelling is, curiously often, the one 
blemish in a splendid education,—like the one 
wrinkle in an otherwise perfect coat. It was rather 
a severe joke on several scholarly attendants at a 
recent teacher's institute in Jefferson, Wis., that 
none of them could earn a dictionary offered by 
Major Cheney, the agent of a Chicago publishing | 
house. The correspondent of the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel says: 

Major Cheney is generous almost to the verge of 
improvidence, for he offered to give every person in 
the room a copy of Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary, provided they could spell twenty- -five easy 
words, Everybedy of course accepted the offer, | 
and saw themselves trudging home bowed down | 
with the weight of a dictionary. Major Cheney 
pronounced the words pretty fast, but pe rhaps that 
was because he knew there were at least half 
dozen in the room who were in a hurry to get 
through with the spelling and write their autographs | 


when they meet them wild. 


> —— 


MALICIOUS SQUIRREL, 

All animals may be provoked to malice by tor- 
menting them, for their nature impels them to de- 
| fend themselves, and they know not of the morality 
| which teaches forgiveness of injuries. The Peters- 


| burgh (Va.) Jndezx tells the following incident which 


illustrates the fact we refer to: 


There is a tame squirrel owned by a family in the 

eastern part of the city which evidently shows mal- 
ice. Formerly the animal was very tractable, so 
much so, indeed, that he was allowed to run out and 
in his cage at will. He enjoyed the freedom of the 
yards in the neighborhood, and of course became a 
target for the boys, at whose hands he received some 
injuries. The squirrel at times sought revenge a 
the boys by biting or attempting to bite their legs 
and feet. The special object of the squirrel’s atten- 
tion, however, is a gentleman, upon whose person 
he has made sundry attacks. The gentleman has 
been compelled at times to defend himself and beat 
off the squirrel with sticks, and kick him away with 
his feet. The determination shown by the little an- 
imal evinces malice and intention to inflict injury. 
The case is a very remarkable one, to say the least. 


Some men are always lucky. A hunter of Brain- 
ard, Minn., while out in the woods, recently dis- 
charged his gun just to clear out the barrel, and, 
unknown to him, a fine buck happened to be within 
| range, and was shot through the heart. 


THe Lawrence (Kan.) Republican records a re- 
markable case of intervention: Two large dogs got 
into an animated controversy, and were fighting it 
out, tooth and nail, when a cat rushed between the 
combatants, and bit and clawed until the dogs were 


\ glad to take flight in opposite directions. 


THE Danish King has been fortunate in his fam- 
ily, four of whom are destined to wear crowns. His 
eldest son will inherit the Danish Crown; his daugh- 
ter is destined to be England’s Queen; his other 
daughter, Princess Dagmar, will be Empress of Rus- 
sia, and his son rules over Greece, where his grand- 
son is Duke of Sparta. 


“MAY they always live in peace and harmony,” 
was the way a Yankee marriage notice should have 
wound up, but the compositor, who couldn’t read 
manuscript very well, put in type and horrified the 
happy couple by making, it read, “May they always 
live on peas and hominy.’ 


Mrs, PARTINGTON.—“Speaking of bathing,” said 
Mrs, P° artington, “some can bathe with perfect im- 
purity in water as cold as Greenland’s icy mountains 
and India’s coral strands; but, for my part, I prefer 
to have the water a little ‘torpid.” 


“NEURALGIA” is the charming name of a charm- 
ing girlin Wales. Her mother found it on a medi- 
cine bottle, and was captivated with its sweetness. 
Some young man is doomed to suffer neuralgia of 
the heart. 


“PHAT a blessing it is,” says a hard-working Chi- 
| cago Irishman, “that night niver comes on till late 
in the day, when a man is tired and can’t work any 
more, at all, at all.’ 








» NEW HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES | 
pay Agents better aes anything out. Ad- 
At . E. BROWN & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
$200 4 NTH. (| Outht worth $1, free to agents. 
tg Mfg. Co., 151 Mich. Ave., Chicago, IIl. | 


[NGEOWING NAILS.—A sure cure. | Send50 
cts. to H. M. Ricu, Drawer 19, Baltimore, Md. 


$2 OUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet. Write at 
once to CoLLins & Co., 2 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


2! Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cts., 
post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





30 CARDS, 10 styles, with your name, 10c. Ax’'ts”’ 
outfit, 6c. E. W. MOUL, West Sandlake, ; * A 


FREE 5 Foreign Stamps, Circulars and price lists. Stak 


2 “FANCY CARDS. All styles, with name. 10 
cents, postpaid. J. Bb. HUSTED, Nassau, N. A a 
$3 ENTERPRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
A great success. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- | 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 


50 FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 


eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c. 
stamp. B. "KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) with 
40 your name on them all for only 10 cts. Writefor 
é “sample. Star PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 











E 5 varieties FOREIGN STAMPS and 
8-page price list. Send to A. W. FERRIS, 
Box 66, Belleville, N. oe 








aes WOVE NEDA ae EABNS 
OUR NAME ap printed on 40 Bristol cards (8 
tints) for 10 cts. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 et 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts. Outfit and 
list of priz s, 15 cts. e have over 100 styles. Try us. 
STEVENS SROTHERS, “xorthford, Conn. 
YOUR NAME neatly printed on! on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 c.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 c.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 c.; 50 
Plaid, 30c. Other styles at like rates. ~— Card Cases, 
10 and 15 cts. each. Standard Card i Co., Brockton, M ass. 











Stamp Co., Box 204, Swanton, Vt. | expense of a new roof eve 


COLGATE & CO.’ 


The tender and delicate odor of 

Violet | erostiys athered violets is exhuled 
by this delicious toilet water. The 

Toilet tenacity with which the refreshing 
ngs to woven fabrics,to the 

hairand to the skin, is very remark- 
able. Soldin half-pint bottles by all druggists. 


~ FLORENCE STEEL SKATES. 


The Best and ONLY Steel Skates Made, 


| the Portland Transcript, of a well-known lecturer, For the cure of Headache, Biliousness and Indigestion, pontcnsn pads ns ne ae, Psy Rey Br cal commen 
that will do to tell again. He had been lecturing in | 
a western town, and was invited to spend the night | 
at the home of one of the citizens 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


(Mention the Companion.) Florence, Mass. 


-DECALCOMANIE. 


Decalcomanie, 25 cents; aoe, Fruits, 
Wreaths, Birds, Butterflies, A: 
mbossed Tictares, large and sina 33 ee a a 
=e BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 


SEN . & 3c stamp for 50 extra fine C ig with 


ae name on » JEWETT & KIN 
50° Neatly “Printed Cards, "0 5 alike, for 25c_ 





Box 436, New hang Gonn, 
. a ae assorted tints, 20c. Price List for 3c.stamp 
- FURLONG, % E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill 


Agents “Wanted. Correspondence invited. 





Why not make your roofs last a lifetime, and save the 
ry ten or fifteen years. J¢ 
can be done; if you use Slate paint, it will not only resist 

the effects of water and wind, but shield you from Fire. 


Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which 
| neither cracks in winter nor runs in summer. Old shingle 
} roofs can be painted, looking much better, and lastin 
| longer than new shingles w ithout the paint, for one- fourth 
| the cost of re-shingling. On decayed shingles it fills up 
the holes and pores, and gives anew substantial roof, that 
lasts for years. Curled or warped shingles it brings to 
their places and keeps them there. This paintrequires no 
heating, is applied with a brush and very ornamental. It 
is chocolate color, when first applied, but changes to a uni- 
form slate color, and is to all intents and purposes slate. 


ON TINO 
the red color is the best paint in the world for durability. 
It has a heavy body, is easily applied, expands by heat, 
contracts by cold, dries slow and never cracks nor scales, 
One coat equals 4 of any other. 
OOF NE 

Mills, Soundvines factories and Nedtor a E ciay. 
Materials complete for a new steep or flat Roof of Rubber 
Rooting cost but about half the price of re-shingling. 
For Private houses, barns and buildings of all a 
tions it is farsuperior to any other roofing in the wor! 
for convenience in laying, and combines the Pracntenen 
appearance, durability and jire-proof qualities of tin, at 
one-third the cost. No Tar or Gravel Use 

“How to save re-shingling—stop leaks effectually and 
Write fond in roofs of all kinds” a 100-page book free. 

Write to-day; — Youtn’s ~~ 

New York Slate Roofing Co. Limited. 
Roofing Sea tors, $ Cedar Street, N. Y. 





pany m= Visiting Cards, with your 
une Bae + 4 seut for 4 2be.  Bsam- 

bos of U. ht OMO 
Glass, etc., with prices, sen fore. stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agents 
SN wanted. A. H.Fuller&é Co. "Brockton, Mass. 


RQ © Made dy ONE agent in 57 days! 13new 
articles, samples free. Address, 
C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


60 CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
your name on all of them, for 25cts. 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 25 Transparent, (each 
card contains a scene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. We have over 150 styles. 
E. B. SoutHwortn & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


$7 SELF-INKING “BEST” 


Printing Press. Outfit and , oe, $10. 








Presses from $1 to $65. Presses 
— $45 to $125. Send stam ¢ * Cata- 
ue. (No postal cards.) H. HOOVER & 

., 50 North 9th St., Philadelphia. 




















25 M XED a 40-page recipe book, containing 100 
valuable recipes, for 25 cents. The 
Agents wanted. FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, M Mass, 
Beautif Log 4 Printed Chromo Cards 
signs, 6 colors, with name, 50 ets. 15 samples 
New and Styli sh i Visiting, Sarde, 6 cts. 
he ‘CENTENNIAL CARDS. 
Eo NAME printed on 50 4 3 Qe. 
1 l5e. 50 Flirtation , 4kinds, 
cera he eviews) ard Case 25c. nd Se. amp 
(not postal card) forc Catalo Agents Want 
est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 
packs, 4 names, $1. ith one pack for samples, you can 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
"GANNON, Me 3 Ww — Street, 
Boston, _M ass. 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
—_* with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 


book alone is worth 25 cents. 65 Bristol Cards, with name, 
new designs, 35 cts.; 25 Transparent Candie. 
Agents’ outfit, 25 haa Cc. IGHT & co., 
TED cards, (notwo alike,) 25c. 
eof Nowa 
Outfit 25 ets. F, Woburn, Mass. 
get 20 names per hour easily. e call for these has been 
where, at any price. Cards —— to suit or money 
t C.0. D., with privilege to examine er PON 
bill. 


Cards (no two alike) with name and 
25 cents. Agent’s sample book complete (70 pages), 50 cts. 
40 cts.: 50’ Ornamental Scrolls, new de- 
Providence, i 
rds, ( a (6 Seolors,) lée. a dozen. 50 A a 
. L. DeHUF 
7 5 Visiting Cards. NO TWO ALIKE. Neat- 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
refunded ore —. Write p! 
A double-barreted gun, bar or Lynn locks; war- 
Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SO 


Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, is 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHBL PENS. 


For sale by all Dealers. 


THE GAME OF THE UNITED STATES 
Is the latest, most popular, interesting and in- 
structive Card Game out. eens 50 cts, Sat made gic: 
Sona fo for reirenlar. oS. CAR ARD CO., Warsaw, N my A 


50 MIXED CARDS. No two atthe. | Rest as. ae 
sortment out, per, umed, with elegant case 
Glase Scroll Cards, in go! Ca id 325 i a 12 Pking 
Sard 

















A MAN with a small hed iz like a pin without 
enny, very apt to git into things beyond his depth. 


10c.; Imitation Morocco C ‘or pockets, 25 
ll, 20c, jA— ts wanted! outa” i 
U. 8. CARD CO., Warsaw, N. Y. 


Eureka Blank Scroll, 
; Samples 3c, 








INVALID CHAIKs, 
Children’s Carriages,’ 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases & TOY PIANOS. 
For prices, Address, 
VT. NOVELTY WORKS CO: 
ne Vt. 








F. TRIFET. 


99 COURT STREET, Bostor, 
oldest onan dealer i 
OREIGN T. 


MASS., the 
AMPS 
Circulars, 3c. Catalogues, 25c. 


(Exclusively) in America. 60 varieties, 28c: 
300 varieties, $2 60. All stamps genuine. 


W ANTE SALESMEN, on a salary o 


@ &50 per month a sell our staple 
oods to the trade. No peddling. $4 per day ner ed for 
otel and ay! expenses. Address BOSTWICK & 

CO., Nos. 177 & 179 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


k PONT S REMEDY 
H 
IDNEY me CINE 
poritive remed o. BA ore ant Ure au nary Or < 














L., for stra ted pam 
If your ‘druggist don't have it, = will order it es you. 
HITE INK! 
FINELY-COLORED NOTE-PAPERS!! 
|, A novelty to the world! Creates sensation wherewes 
| introduced!! Bound to delight your correspondents!! 
| One bottle and paper sent postpaid on receipt of 35e. 
Address C. A. BARCHER, 156 Sycamore Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Agents wanted. 





REE, YET FORGING THEIR OWN 
® CHAINS. By C. M. Cornwall. A strong, 

able "book. a= enes laid in the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania. For sale by all booksellers. 


Price $1 50. 
ODD & ME AD, Publishers. 


“New Style Diamond Visiting g Cards. 
LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 
5 ASSORTED (33 different kinds, including Snow- 
flake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Cream Plaid,Tinted, 
Bristol, &c.,) with your name on them, for 25 cts. Can give 
you the same assortment of — Sted cards, if you 
prefer them. Address S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. 


_ Samples for ; for 3 cent stamp. No postals 
Mixed Visiting Cards, fen tints, name 
finely printed, sent for 15 cts.; 25 Trans- 

parent, 15cts.; 25 Chromo Cards, with name, 25 cts. Agents 
nted. 10 samples, outfit, etc., for 3c stamp. Address 
CHARLES F. SEVER F. 8! SEVERANCE, Brockton, Mass. 


J. M. CHUTE & CO., Egles- 
ton Sq., Boston, Mass. Send 
@ fulla addre ss for 5 Foreign 
Stamps and ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing Gaverting one canses without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy conditio 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHAL V's CATHOLICON, , 
A wonderful “remedy for those distressing complaints y 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggista. Send for Almanac: y 

GRAEFENBERG COMPANY. 56 Reade. St., N.Y. 





THE BEST OFFER YET. 50 
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